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“AN ACCUSING FINGER” 
A) Ou oot Rights Reserved 


Especial notice should be taken that the possession of this 
book without a valid contract for production first having 
been obtained from the publisher confers no right or license 
to professionals or amateurs to produce the play publicly or 
in private for gain or charity. 


In its present form this play is dedicated to the reading 
public only, and no performance, representation, production, 
recitation by amateurs, public reading, or radio broadcasting 
may be given except by special arrangement with Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 


This play may be presented by amateurs upon payment of 
a royalty of Ten Dollars for each performance, payable to 
Samuel French one week before the date when the play is 
produced. 


Whenever the play is produced the following notice must 
appear on all programs, printing and advertising for the 


play: “Produced by special arrangement with Samuel French 
of New York.” 


Attention is called to the penalty provided by law for any 
infringement of the author’s rights, as follows: 


“SECTION 4966:—Any person publicly performing or repre- 
senting any dramatic or musical composition for which copy- 
right has been obtained, without the consent of the proprietor 
of said dramatic or musical composition, or his heirs and 
assigns, shall be liable for damages thereof, such damages in 
all cases to be assessed at such sum, not less than one hun- 
dred dollars for the first and fifty dollars for every subse- 
quent performance, as to the court shall appear to be just. 
If the unlawful performance and representation be wilful and 
for profit, such person or persons shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding one year.”—U. S. Revised Statutes: 
Title 60, Chap. 3. 


LH CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Epwarp HAMILTON 

SaL_y, the maid 

PrecGy CooPEeR 

Tessie Hastincs, a neighbor of the Hamultons 
Mrs. NEAL, the housekeeper 

Lity WessteER, Mrs. Hamilton's niece 
ELEANOR YOUNG, a nurse 

Epwarp HAMILTON 

WILLIAM COOPER 

JoHN J. WAYNE, a young clerk 

Mortimer Duncan, manager for Mr. Hamilton 
Top Hastines, Tessie’s brother. 


The scene of the play is the suburban home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton, near New York. 


DESCRIPTIVE 


Epwarp HAMILTON is the owner of a successful 
silverware business. He is fifty years of age, of 
good appearance, amiable and agreeable. Well 
dressed. 

Mrs. HaMILton, his wife, is a handsome woman 
about forty-five years old. She is cultured, like 
her husband, of a more nervous, fretful nature. 

Preccy Cooper is twenty years old, intelligent and at- 
tractive. She is the daughter of William Cooper, 
and Secretary to Mr. Hamilton. 

Tessie Hastincs ts a pretty girl about seventeen 
years old; bright, at times a bit gushing, always 
agreeable. 

‘ Lity WeExssTER is about the same age as Tessie, at- 
tractive, with a noticeable touch of frankness 
and a hearty, pleasant manner. 

ELEANOR Younc is a nurse. She is twenty-five years 
old, of good appearance. 

SALLY, the maid, is neat and rather shy; she is about 
twenty-two. 

Mrs. NEAL is a woman of fine appearance, about 
thirty-one or two. She is usually calm, dignified, 
and seems an equal to the Hamiltons. 

WILLIAM Cooper is a slender man of forty-five, pre- 
maturely grey; of good appearance, rather easily 
given to nervous attacks. Sympathetic and earn- 
est. Life has been serious for him. 

Joun Wayne is twenty-five or six; tall, of fine ap- 
pearance, brisk manner, alert, responsive, de- 
voted to Peggy. 
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MortTIMER DUNCAN is about thirty-five, of unusually 
fine appearance and personality; there ts a cold- 
ness about him, however, and he loses self-con- 
trol easily. He is general manager for Mr. 
Hamilton, and Mrs. Hamilton's nephew. 

Top Hastincs is eighteen, rather under-size, a 
bright, intelligent youth, with a love of fun. 


THE COSTUMES 


In the first act, the Hamiltons are entertaining the 
young folks at an informal dinner. Mrs. Hamilton, 
a woman of large means, wears a handsome dinner 
gown. Her nieces, Lily and Tessie, also wears din- 
ner gowns; Peggy the same, but of less elaborate 
style. 

Mrs. Neal wears a handsome indoor costume in 
subdued colors. Black satin would be appropriate. 
She changes for the last act, when she wears a hat 
and wrap, with hand bag. 

Sally, the maid, wears an attractive maid’s dress. 
She may change for the last act, if desired. 

Eleanor Young wears the uniform of a profes- 
sional nurse. 

The ladies change for the last act; afternoon 
dresses will serve. Peggy carries a hand bag. Mrs. 
Hamilton wears a driving wrap, but no hat. 

In the first act the men wear dinner dress, except 
Wayne, who wears a business suit. The same con- 
tinued for the second act. Change to afternoon or ~ 
business dress for the last act. No hats for the men. 


In the beginning, the mood of the play is light, 
changing with the discovery of the robbery to sharp 
excitement, and then tense, except where frank 
comedy is in play. The last act is dramatic, growing 
in anticipation toward the unexpected climax. The 
action fits closely, and there is no point at which it 
should be allowed to drag. 

THE AUTHOR. 


The cast calls for five men, seven women. 


_ The one set required is a well furnished interior 
in the Hamilton home. 
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An Accusing Finger 


ACTS. 


ScENE: The Living Room in the Hamilton home. 

The room is in medium tints with an opening 
c. at the back. The entrance is beyond this 
opening, which may run as deep as stage space 
permits. There are two exits from this c. open- 
ing—one leads directly off L. on a level with the 
stage; the other is by means of a flight of stairs, 
also running to the L. The stairway may be in 
any suitable design; tt should have a balustrade, 
leaving sufficient space between the flat and the 
stairs for the other exit—the one leading off L. 
A door on the L. down stage. The floor may be 
covered in any suitable manner. If available, a 
handsome mantel and fireplace on the r. The 
furniture is of the best, in good taste, with a 
large sofa on the Rr. It stands squarely facing 
the c. and forward from the fireplace, so char- 
acters may walk around it. No fire in the grate. 
A table stands L. of c., a little down stage. A 
comfortable armchair on the v. of the table, 
pushed back and facing c. Another large chair 
is R. of the table, well above it—almost against 
the back flat. A windsor, or other chair, is R. of 
the c. opening. A light chair down stage, well 
over R. of the sofa. Three large floor lamps, to 
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burn. One down L. against the wall, another R. 
below the fireplace, and another a little L. of the 
c. opening. If the stage is large, a pedestal may 
be added, a tall book rack and a chair, but do 
not crowd. Any decorations desired may be 
placed on the mantel. A small bowl of flowers on 
the table L. with an ash tray and matches. Also 
a recent edition of Harper's Magazine. Drapery 
on the c. opening; it should be scant and drawn 
well open, since there is continuous action 
around this entrance. A cushion on the sofa, 
another on the large chair at L. of table. 

It is about six P.M. on a pleasant summer day. 
Daylight still lingers, which means that the lamps 
are not lighted. 

At Rise: SAtty, the maid, is back of the chair at 
L. of table, arranging the cushion. She spies the 
magazine on the table. She glances about, then 
moves to the table and picks up the magazine, 
opening it with interest, and, with her eyes on 
it, moving abstractedly to L. 

ENTER: From L. ELEANOR YOUNG, the nurse. She 
carries a small tray, or plate, with a glass of milk 
on it, 

As SALiy hears her come in, she rather hur- 
riedly closes the magazine. 


ELeAnor. (Glancing at Satty) What a busy per- 
son you are! Reading, or just looking at the pic- 
tures? (Glancing at Satiy, as she advances above 
table to a step R. of it.) 

SALLY. I thought it was Mr. Hamilton coming in. 

ELEANor. I’m going upstairs with this glass of 
milk, and then Mr. Hamilton is coming down. (Ad- 
vaacing toward Cc. opening.) 

Satty. I should think the poor man would hate 
the sight of milk 
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ELEANOR. Doctor’s orders—I’d never take the risk 
of disobeying anything Doctor Lawrence might say. 
(Going up the stairs and off.) 


(SALLY again glances at the magazine. TEsstE Hast- 
INGS speaks outside c. door, calling.) 


Tessig. (Off L. of c.) Lily—Lil-y—where are 
you? (Enter on the last line, c. from L., carrying 
four bound books.) Are you anywhere? (Advanc- 
ing briskly, observing Satty) O-h! Hel-lo, Sally! 
(Pausing c., smiling and waving a finger at SALLY.) 

SALLY. (Closing the magazine) Good evening, 
Miss Tessie. (SALLY lays the magazine on the table. ) 

TeEssiE. Where on earth is Lily? 

SALLy. (A step below table) Upstairs, with the 
dressmaker. 

TEssiz. How many dresses is that extravagant 
girl going to have? 

SaLLy. (Smiling) 1 don’t know— 

Tessiz. (Interrupting) Of course you don't! 
(Down c., rattling on) It does take a lot of things 
to wear when one is going to South America, or 
anywhere, doesn’t it ? 

SALLY. Yes. 

Tessiz. Ever been to South America? Neither 
have I. S’pose I can sit here and wait for the child. 
(Crossing to sofa R., where she sits, balancing the 
books on her knees) Oh, I'd love to go—if it wasn’t 
for the ocean! Oceans get in my way, dreadfully! 
(Turning a page or two of a book.) 

Satiy. I'll tell Miss Lily you’re here 
vancing a few steps up C.) 

Tessiz. (Waving her back) Don’t! I'll sit and 
graze! See these books, Sally? They’re all about 
murders! 

Satty, (Jerking a little) Murders! Miss Tessie! 


(Ad- 
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TessicE. Um um—lI love to read them! So does 
Lily. Do you? 

Satty. Not much, I don’t! 

Tessiz. What kind of books do you like? 

SaLLy. Books about travel—rivers and trees and 
mountains and strange places. 

Tessie. O-h! rivers and trees and things! That’s 
very interesting. 

Satty. But I’ve never been able to go anywhere. 

TEssIE. You're going now, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton, to South America, sailing tomorrow. 

Sat.y. No, Miss, I’m not going. (Sighing.) 

Tessie, (Surprised) What? 

Satty. I’m to stay with Mrs. Neal, the house- 
keeper. Mr. Cooper is coming here. 

Tessie. Mr. Cooper—that’s one of Mr. Hamilton’s 
head men—he thinks a lot of him. 

Satty. Yes, and his daughter, Miss Peggy— 
they’re going to live here while Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton are away, so I can’t go. 

TEssiE. How terribly disappointing—for you! 
(SALLY sighs heavily. Brighter) Never mind—Peg- 
gy Cooper is a dear—you'll like her—and I’ll be 
here. I’ve got my junior license, and I'll drive you 
all over the place. It won't be like a trip to strange 
places, but it will be something! (Smiling brightly 
at SALLY.) 

Satty. You are very kind, Miss Tessie—perhaps 
I better tell Miss Lily you’re here. (Lity speaks off 
stage Cc. at the top of the stairs; her tone sounds im- 
patient. Trsste closes her book and listens.) 

Lity. (Off stage, head of stairs) That will do— 
it will—I don’t want to bother any more—I just 
don’t! (She comes running down the stairs and into 
the room) J’ll shriek if I have to do any more trying 
on 
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TessiE. Lil! (Lity pauses abruptly c., observing 
TESSIE R.) 

Lity. Tess! You lucky girl! You won’t have to 
go traveling, or have dresses made on your very 
frame, and pins stuck in you, and measurements and 
tints and shades compared to your eyes and your 
hair, to say nothing of criticism of your length and 
breadth! (Crossing briskly to L. side of TESSIE, who 
laughs at Lity, as Lity takes Trsste’s face between 
her hands and kisses her lightly) I envy you! (To 
SatLy) Mrs. Hamilton wants you upstairs! 

Satty. Yes, Miss. (Going up the stairs and off.) 

Lity. (Gazing at TEss1E) I haven’t seen you since 
yesterday! What’s doing? 

TEssIE. We're all so excited about your trip! 

Lity. (Half pouting) I’m not excited—I’m mad 
—tearing mad—rather stay here any day and play 
with our gang! Instead, here comes this South 
American trip. (Rising, standing, looking down at 
Tessie) I’d balk to a dead stop if it wasn’t for 
Uncle Edward’s health. 

Tessie. He’s getting better, isn’t he? 

Liry. Oh, yes—much. — 

Tessie. Such a narrow escape! 

Lity. Wasn’t it? We can’t find out anything— 
Peggy Cooper thinks she can solve it—Peggy is wild 
about detective work! 

TessiE. I couldn’t think of anything original to 
give you, darling, so I brought you these assorted 
murders! 

Lity. (Shrill) Murders! (Dropping down beside 
TEss with interest.) 

Tessie. Some are robberies—terribly mysterious 
—thought you’d love them! 

Liry. I’ve read nearly every thriller published this 
year. (Looking at a book) What’s this? (Reading 
title) “Would You Accuse Her?” 
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Tessie. Haven't read that one, so I don’t know. 
(Laughing.) 

Lity. (Taking another book) “The Puzzle of the 
Pearl.”’ Isn’t it silly to get excited over these fakes ? 

TEssiE. They’re not fakes, Lily—they’re intensely 

teal. 

Lity. Wouldn’t it be romantic to have a robbery 
here? 

Tesste. I’d be scared pink! Robbers are gor- 
geously interesting—in books—but in flesh and blood 
—not for mine! 

Liry. Thank you for bringing me these rare 
treasures. (Indicating the books which the girls place 
in a pile between them) Ill read them on the boat— 
now what about Tod? 

Tessie. He’s coming—don’t know what he’ll bring 
you for a present—something ridiculous. Tod’s get- 
ting more absurd with every tick of the clock! 

Liry. I don’t think Tod’s absurd! (Rising.) 

TEssIE. That’s because you never had him for a 
brother. (/ising.) 

Lity. (Crossing to t.c.) If I had a brother, I’d 
love him, no matter how queer he was! (Light 
laugh.) 


(Enter from L. and c. Top Hastines. He carries a 
small pasteboard box, covered, and he ts bright 
and jolly.) 


Top. Hello, girls—I say, hello! . 

Lity. (Facing Top) Tod! We were just speak- 
ing of you! 

Top. Pinning medals on me—of course. 

TEssiE. (Down R.) Tod! 

Top. (To Tess) Yes, operator! Wrong number! 
(To Liry) Awfully sorry you’re going away—no, 
I mean, I wish you a happy, blithesome voyage— 
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hope you'll stay a long, long time, and come back 
soon. (Lity laughs. Trss looks annoyed.) I wanted 
to bring you a present—everybody gets presents 
when they go on ships. Wonder why? 

Dinv soles posenit’s 

Top. (Quick interruption) That’s it! Like the 
crowd—I couldn't think of anything, so I thought of 
this. (Holding the box forward with both hands, at 
arms’ length) You see what it is? It’s a little box! 
(Lity looks closely, seriously, at the box.) 

Lity. Yes, it’s a little box! 

Top. Now, I ask another question—can anyone 
in this brilliant audience answer—what is in the little 
box? 

Liry. (Shaking her head) This audience can’t! 

Top. You must have seen the same vaudeville act 
I seen—saw—last week! There was a magician, had 
a little box—asked questions—couldn’t get answers— 
why? (Holding the box in more natural position.) 

Lity and Trsstz. Why? 

Top. (Pulling on each sleeve as he shifts the box ) 
Observe! Nothing to deceive you—ladies and gen- 
tlemen—I will now prove that there is something in 
the little box! 

Lity. What? 

Top. A touching memento of my regard! Guess 
which! 

Ditves Incan't uéss: 

Top. Frogs! (Extending the box.) 

Lity and Tesstr. (Amazed) What! 

Top. Frogs! (Melodramatic whisper) Frogs! 
(Louder) Frogs! Sea monsters! In the box! 

Lity. What an odd gift! 

Top. (Extravagantly) Ahha! brain work! (Tap- 
ping his head) When people go on trips, friends 
send them posies, or baskets containing vegetables— 
peaches and pears, with an overdrapery of grapes, 
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bounded on the north by an orange, and on the south 
by a burly red apple! I decided to back away from 
this ancient form of tribute, and give, instead, these 
dainty little animals! (To Liry) Frogs to the frogs 
—no, no—I mean, sweets to the sweet! (Extending 
box) Yours affectionately, forever and forever! 

Liry. How thoughtful! And so original! 

Top. Only one of my many virtues! (Bowing 
extravagantly) Only one! (Lity advances, reaching 
for the box with some hesitation.) 

Lity. Won’t they hop out? 

Top. These insects have been trained not to hop! 
They may bite you, and leave a wart—that’s all! 
(Placing the box in her hand) You'll really like 
them. 

Liry. Warts? 

Top. Frogs. 

Lity. Yes! They’re so symbolical! (Smuling.) 

Top. (Puzzled) Oh, yes! Yes, yes! (Lity iurns 
to table L., where she places the box.) 

TrssiE. Hear the “yes” man! (A short laugh at 
Ton’s expense. ) 

Top. (c. with an eye on TEssiE) If that witless 
remark had been liberated by someone bordering on 
importance—it might fall in with the seven wonders 
of the world! Whereas—(Shrugging his shoulders) 
—merely—kid sister! 

TEssrE. Dink brother. (To chair down Rr.) 

Top. (Turning to Lity) It’s actually true that in 
the morning you will step aboard a real live ship and 
sail away? 

Lity. Yes, Tod. (Sighing, near table t.) 

Top. You’re not crazy about it? 

Lity. No, Tod! (Another sigh as she turns down 
stage and around table to chair L. of table, where she 
sits on the arm of the chair. Abruptly, Top crosses 
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briskly to R. of table, facing Lity. TessiE at chair 
down R.C., looks on, amused sat Top.) 

Top. (To Lity) You want to escape? 

Lity. (With great interest) How? 

Top. Get deadly sick! Deadly! Turn green 
around the gills, and purple around the blinkers! 

Tessie. (Sarcastically) Chickens have gills, and 
horses have blinkers! 

Top. (Turning to Tesste) I’m glad you’re up in 
geography! (To Ltty) These are terrifying symp- 
toms—they’'ll have to quarantine the house! (With 
vast importance) What do you think of that for a 
great scheme! 

Lity. Yes! It is! (Smiling at Top) I give you 
credit for it, Tod! (Rising) But I couldn’t put it 
over. Uncle Edward needs the trip—everything is 
arranged. (Hopelessly) We'll have to go. 

Top. Since fate is fate, and frogs are frogs, let 
them remind you of me! (Drawing back a little.) 

Lity. (Seriously) Every time I look at them— 
I'll see your face! (TEsstE laughs shrilly.) 

Top. (Glaring at TEssiIE) Kid sister again! 

Lity. Never mind—the way you talk—you'll get 
to be an ambassador. 

Top. (To Lity) It’s a comfort to have a friend 
like you, when one is afflicted with a relative like 
this! (Indicating TEssIE with a humorously solemn 
air.) 

Lity. You’re here for dinner—both of you. (Ad- 
vancing around lower end of table.) 

TEsstE. Thanks—if you wish 

Top. (Indicating TEssiE) She’s always hungry! 
She has an appetite that is downright savage. If she 
was a lion in a jungle, she’d devour every moving 
picture tiger! (TrsstE laughs at Top and sits on the 
sofa x.) My capacity is most delicate. I'll just sit 
at table and look and listen! 
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Lity. We’re going to have lobster salad and peach 
ice cream! 

Top. (Briskly) Peach, you say? 

Lity. You must eat, to please me. (Advancing a 
step.) 

Top. I’d choke to please you! 

Lity. Are you coming to the pier? 

Top. I’m going to walk right out in front of that 
boat and let it run over me. (Crossing to R., looking 
at TESSIE contemptuously, while she chuckles at 
Top.) 


(Enter Mrs. HAmILton down the steps and into the 
room.) 


Lity. (Observing Mrs. HAmitton) Here’s Aunt 
Mary. (TEsSIE rises as she observes Mrs. HAMIL- 
TON. ) 

TesstE. Good evening, Mrs. Hamilton. 

Mrs. HAmitton. (To all, pleasantly) Good eve- 
ning, Tessie dear, and all of you. (Observing Top 
r.) There’s Tod—lI’ve known him since he was three 
feet high! 

TesstE. He’s only five now. 

Top. Kid sister on the wire. 

TeEssizE. To hear him babble, you'd think he was a 
merger of all the national industries! (Down to R. 
OCs) 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Smiling) I never had a son, 
but if I had one, I should want him to be like Tod! 
(Looking at Top affectionately. Top rushes past 
TessIE and to Mrs. HAMILTON, grasping her right 
hand. ) 

Top. You're a queen, a princess, a duchess! (Still 
retaining her hand, he turns to her L. and regards her 
with boyish appreciation. ) 

TEssiE and Lity. (Amused) Tod! 
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Top. (To Mrs. Hamitton emphatically) Im 
awfully, awfully glad you like me! 

Mrs. Hamitton. I do! 

Top. Let me do something to prove my appreci- 
ation. (Relaxing her hand.) 

Mrs. HamiLton. Bea good boy! 

Tessig. Impossible! (Top draws a long face, 
looking at TEssiE; the others laugh a little.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. How is your mother? 

Top. Bully! She sent her love to you. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Thank you—give her mine. 

TersstEe. She hopes you'll have an enjoyable trip. 

Mrs. Hamitton. I’m sure we will—I love South 
America. (Crossing to in front of sofa R.) 

TESSIE. (Down R.c.) You’ve been there before? 

Mrs. HAMILTON. Yes—everyone who can should 
go there, at least once. (Sitting at upper end of 
sofa.) 

Tessie. (At chair down RK.) Educational—or 
something ? 

Top. (L. of c., a little up stage) That’s what I’m 
looking for—some brand of audacious education! 

Mrs. Hamitton. (To Top) You might have ac- 
companied us. 

Top. (Brisk and interested) Perhaps I could go— 
as a stowaway. 

Tessie. I read about one—down in the hold, with 
the mice and bugs! That’s where Tod gets his taste! 

Top. J never taste bugs! (Glaring at TEssIr. 
Lity at table L. picks up the box.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. It’s too late to engage passage, 
Tod, but the next trip 

Top. Next time it will be my honeymoon! 

Tesstz. Your what? (Tessie and Mrs. HAmMIL- 
TON look at Top in surprise. ) 

Lity. (Surprised) O-h! You're going to be mar- 
ried? 
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Top. Sure—didn’t you know? (Crossing to Lity.) 

Lity. N-o! W-h-o? 

Top. (Near Lity) Y-o-u! 

Lity. (Astonished) Me! 

Top. You! I don’t mind these old cronies know- 
ing (With a glance around at Mrs. HAMILTON 
and TESSIE. ) 

Lity. (Staring at Top) I hadn’t heard a word 
about it! 

Top. Pleasant surprise—what do you say? 

Lity. I’m dumb—with amazement! 

Top. That doesn’t sound so pretty! (Drawing 
back a step, looking at her) I thought you had the 
gift of intuition—if that’s the word. One soul—or 
two souls—(In confusion )—what I mean is, yours 
—(Gesture )—and mine! 

Lity. That’s two! (Holding up two fingers.) 

Top. All right—two! (Imitating her gesture) 
Two souls combined makes one—if you get my 
arithmatic ! 

Mrs. Hamitton. Why not wait until after din- 
ner? Lobster salad and ice cream! (Smiling at 
Top. ) 

Top. Tease me at another time—but not now. 
(To Lity) What do you say? 

Liry. Ill think it over. (TEsSIE strolls down R. a 
step, in tantalizing mood.) 

TEssIE. I should say so—before you flop into the 
arms of a boy who sends you frogs! (Top, aroused 
to humorous indignation, dashes over to TESSIE. ) 

Top. See here, you, baby fiend! (Mrs. Hamm- 
TON rises, looking at Top.) You may belong to the 
same father and mother as I have the honor to ack- 
nowledge, but—you’ve went too fur—too fur! 
There’s a line, and you’re over! You! 

TesstE. You! (Looking closely into his face) 
It’s my guess that Lily is just letting you down 
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easy! (Laughing at Top, as she turns a step away.) 

Top. (His hand to his head) What! (Mrs. 
HamiILTon lays a hand on his shoulder.) 

Mrs. HAMILTON. Sit down. 

Top. I’m hit! (Staggering back toward sofa in 
melodramatic fashion. ) 

Mrs. Hamitton. Until you recover. (Pushing 
him down on sofa.) 


(Top drops heavily on the sofa, burying his head in 
lus hand, as Mr. HAMILTON enters from L. and 
c., advancing.) 


Hamitton. (Cheerfully) Hello, young folks. 
(Observing Top) Hello, Tod! (Top responds with 
a groan.) What’s the matter—toothache ? 


(ELEANOR comes down the steps to Cc. opening, still 
carrying the glass of milk, looking anxiously for 
Mr. HAMILTON.) 


Top. Heartache! (Looking up, then ducking his 
head again. ) 

Hamitton. Heartache! At your age! It’s indi- 
gestion! (Light laugh.) 

Lity. (L.c.) Tod’s been expressing his affection 
for me! (Replacing the box on the table.) 

Hamitton. (Staring at Lity) No! 

Lity. Yes! Really! (She looks at Top. Hamit- 
TON regards Top as if he were a curiosity, as Top 
groans again. ) 

Tessie. Now he’s imitating John Gilbert! (Top 
looks up, glaring at TESsiE, who does not flinch, 
while the others retreat.) 

HAmiLton. He’s dangerous! 

Eveanor. Mr. Hamilton (Holding up the 
milk, smiling. HAMILTON turns sharply, observing 
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EvLeanor; Mrs. Hamitton also observes her.) Your 
glass of milk! 

HamILtTon. Give it to the cat! 

ELEANOR. The doctor’s orders! 

Hamitton. I won’t eat another bite of milk this 

ear! 
x Mrs. HamiLton. (8. near sofa, turning to ELEA- 
nor) He rebels, Eleanor—take it away! 

ELEaNor. What will the doctor say to me? (Shak- 
ing her head, she hurries off L. with the milk.) 

Hamitton. That girl follows me all over the 
house with that infernal milk! (Crossing to upper 
end of table t.) Some day there is going to be a 
spill! (To chair at L. of table.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. Eleanor is afraid of the doc- 
tor! (Up to c., looking off L. TESSIE to R. near man- 
tel. Lity hurries to c.) 

Tov. (Rising quickly) Yours—forever! (Quick- 
TW TOR Oy Luss) 

Liry. [ll give your sentimental idea real consid- 
eration, and send a radio from the ship. 

Top. I’m not seeking notoriety—just you and me 
in the secret! 

fir \ Then’ (ilwrite! 

Top. (Gloomily) Two weeks for a letter to land! 

HamILton. (L. of table tL.) If you’re a genuine 
Romeo, you can live on that! (Sitting L. of table.) 

Top. Not live, just hang on! (Running his arm 
through that of Ltty’s.) 

Hamitton. All right, then, hang on. (Observing 
the box of frogs) What’s in the box? (Reaching his 
hand toward it.) 

Liry. (An outcry) Oh, don’t! Don’t touch it! 
(Pulling away from Top and advancing to table.) 


(Mrs. HaMILton turns down to R. above sofa. 
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JEssIE down R. a step, Top c., Mr. HAMILTON 
seated L. of table, and Lity now at R. of table.) 


HaAmitton. (Drawing his hand back) What’s in 
it? 

Lity. Frogs! 

Mr. and Mrs. HAMILTON. (Astonished) What! 

Hamitton. Frogs! 

Liry. Tod’s dear little present—I’m going to 
take them on vacation! 

Hamitton. (Looking at Top) Well! You are 
an original bird! (Laughing) Frogs! 

Top. (Grinning) I’m glad you like the idea. Oh, 
there’s something else outside. 

Lity. (Turning to Top) What is it, Tod? 

Top. A youthful snake—just learning to bite! 
(Running up c.) Vl bring it in! 

Lity. (In alarm) Oh, Tod! Where is it? 

Top. In the garden—I'll fetch it. (He dashes up 
the steps. Liry runs quickly to the foot of the steps.) 

Lity. That’s not the garden Oh, Tod! (Top 
tears down the steps again.) 

Top. My little mistake—beg pardon 
minutes! (Running off L.) 

Lity. (Calling after Top) Don’t bring it in! 
We're all afraid of snakes! (Advancing a step into 
room.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. He’s lost his head. (Crossing 
to table L.) 

Hamitton. He said his heart—about Lily! 
(Laughing. ) 

Lity. It’s my first proposal. 

Tessie. Mixed with frogs and snakes! 

Lity. (Slowly down c. a step or two) Different 
from what I expected. (Sentimentally) I pictured a 
rustic arbor—with a stream, or something 

HamiLton. Tod’s something, isn’t he? 


back in five 
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Tessiz. (Briskly) You bet he is—I always fight 
for him when he’s not around. (Advancing to back 
of sofa R.) 

Hamitton. And knock him when he is. 

Trssiz. There’s a streak of genius in Tod. Some 
day it’ll sprout. (Advancing down, to Liry) I hope 
you'll marry him, darling—not because he’ll make 
you happy: (Shaking her head dolefully.) 

Lity. (Crossing to Tessie) Don’t you think he 
will? 

Tessie. Perhaps—but I’d just love to be your 
bridesmaid! (Smiling at Liry as she takes her hands 
and drawing her toward sofa R., TESSIE moving back- 
wards.) 

Liry. How sweet of you! (Both girls sit on the 
sofa.) 

Hamitton. (To Mrs. HAmitton) Everything 
ready, Mother? 

Mrs. HamiLtton. Yes—the last bag is packed! 

HAmILton. Good! Then I'll have a smoke! 
(Drawing a cigar from his pocket.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. The doctor said you mustn’t! 

HamMILton. I refuse to submit to further perse- 
cution on the ground of invalidism! Out with the 
milk, and on with the smokes! 


(Mrs. HamiLton picks up the magazine from the 
table and carrics it to the chair up R., where she 
sits. HAmiLton lights his cigar with a match 
from the tray.) 


Tessie. (Rising) How are you feeling, Mr. 
Hamilton? Father told me to ask. 

-HamItton. Fine! This trip is going to put me in 
shape for a long life! 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Earnestly) I hope so, Edward. 

TessiE. (Advances a step, with interest) You 
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never found out a thing about that explosion in your 
office, did you? 

Hamitton. No, my dear—it’s been a mystery 
right along and seems likely to remain one. (Smok- 
ing.) 

Lity. (Rising) I have a feeling that we’re going 
to know all about it some day—in a very unexpected 
manner. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Lily is a mystery story fan— 
she finds solutions for everything. (Smiling at Lity.) 

Lity. Things do get unraveled. (Down R.c.) 

Hamitton. In books! 

TEssIE. (c.) Sometimes in real life! 

Hamitton. Rarely. A lot of terrifying happen- 
ings are never solved. 

Tesstzr. There must be some kind of explanation 
for everything. 

Liry. Peggy Cooper thinks that, and she’s not a 
visionary girl. 

Hamitton. We'll leave it to fate. (Glancing at 
the box on table) Perhaps those imprisoned frogs 
are finding it a mystery to be shut up instead of out 
in the open. 

TEssIE. (Crossing to table, picking up box) Poor 
toadies! What shall we do with them? 

Mrs. Hamitton. Put them on the back porch. 

TesstE. And give them some water. I will. 
(Crossing at upper end of table to L. door, with box) 
Don't blame me if they make a wild escape. (E-it 
L. Lity crosses down stage around table and up L. 
to door, speaking while she walks.) 

Lity. If Tod comes back, comfort him until din- 
ner time, won’t you? 

Hamiton. Sure, if he is inclined to accept us as 
substitutes. (Lity smiles back at them and exits L.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Rising, replacing magazine on 
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table) Doctor Lawrence telephoned that he is unex- 
pectedly detained. (At upper end of table.) 

Hamitton. He is not coming to dinner ? 

Mrs. Hamitton. No, he will see us on the boat, 
in the morning. 

HamiLton. (Earnestly) I hope he misses. I'll 
be so darned glad to get away from that fellow and 
his orders, and that dairy-maid following me about 
—just because I’m not brawny enough to fight back! 

Mrs. Hamitton. I thought you had a strong 
feeling of gratitude for the doctor—(A step around 
to R. of table)—hbecause he saved your life. 

Hamitton. Which he didn’t! (Mrs. HAmiILTon 
looks at him in great surprise.) He thinks he did, 
and charged accordingly. It was Cooper who saved 
me. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Why—Edward! (HamiLton 
leans forward i his chair and speaks earnestly.) 

Hamitton. Now, Mary, wasn’t it Cooper who 
pulled me out—when the explosion sent everybody 
else flying on the run? 

Mrs. HamiILTon. Yes, it was, but 

Hamitton. No buts about it—that was the mo- 
ment I had to be saved—and Cooper did the saving 
—if he hadn’t acted promptly and courageously— 
there would have been no job for Doctor Lawrence! 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Distressed) I wish you 
wouldn’t speak of it that way. (Turning, crossing 
10.R:C.,) 

HamiLton. Naturally I can never forget what I 
owe William Cooper—a debt a man can never fully 
repay. (Mrs. HAmILTon pauses near R.c., looking 
at HAMILTON.) 

Mrs. Hamirton. I don’t forget—I am glad you 
asked him and Peggy to spend their vacation here 
while we are away. 

Hamitton. I’m going to do something for them 
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—Cooper and his daughter—something worth while, 
when I come back from this trip. (Sitting back in 
his chair.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. You can raise his salary, and 
I'll give Peggy something—a ring or a chain. (Stt- 
ting on sofa R.) 

HAmILTon. It strikes me she isn’t the type of girl 
who cares much for jewelry. 

Mrs. Hamirton. All girls love ornaments. I 
daresay Peggy is no exception. 


(Enter Mrs. Neav from L. and c.) 


Mrs. Neat. Mrs. Hamilton (Mrs. Hamit- 
ToN faces Mrs. Neat.) Mr. Cooper and his daugh- 
ter have arrived. 

HamiLton. Have them come in here. 

Mrs. NEAL. Yes, sir—shall we wait for Mr. Dun- 
can? 

Hamitton. Isn’t he here yet? 

Mrs. HAmitton. Mortimer is usually late. 

Mrs. NEAL. He telephoned he is coming. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Never mind—have dinner 
served in twenty minutes, Annie. 

Mrs. NEAL. (A slight bow to Mrs. Hamitton) 
T'll tell those Coopers to come in. (Turning a step 
toward exit.) 

Hamitton. (In some surprise, repeating) “Those 
Coopers.” One moment, Annie (Mrs. NEAL 
pauses.) You understand Mr. Cooper and his daugh- 
ter are guests! (Looking steadily at Mrs. NEAt.) 

Mrs. Neat. I understand, sir. 

Hamitton. I thought you didn’t! Remember— 
that’s all. (Mrs. Neat bows and exits c. and L. 
Brusquely) I don’t like that woman. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Mortimer recommended her 
very highly. 
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Hamitton. Where did Mortimer pick her up? 

Mrs. Hamitton. He said she is the widow of an 
old friend of his—used to be in good circumstances 
—reduced, obliged to earn her living. 

Hamitton. (Repeating) Old friend of his—I 
thought we knew all his friends. J don’t recall any 
Neal among them. 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Smiling) Don’t let it annoy 
you, Edward—I get on vety well with her. She 
seems anxious to remain with us. (HAMILTON lays 
down his cigar.) 


(Enter from L. and c. WILLIAM Cooper, followed 
by PrEcey.) 


Cooper. Mrs. Hamilton 
Mrs. HAMILTON rises at once.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. Mr. Cooper. 

Hamitton. (Heartily) Hello, William. 

Cooper. (Turning to Hamitton) Mr. Hamilton. 
(Crossing to table L.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. (To Prccy) Miss Cooper. 
(Extending her hand) IJ welcome you. 

Peccy. Thank you. (Taking Mrs. HAmILTON’s 
hand) Father and I are very grateful for your invi- 
tation. (HAMILTON, seated L. of table, stretches his 
hand across table to CooPER, who is R. of table.) 

Hamitton. Excuse me from rising—I’m still a 
trifle below par. 

Cooper. Keep your seat. It’s a great pleasure to 
see you getting along so well. (Taking HAMILTON’s 
hand.) 

Hamitton. Thanks to you. (Cooper laughs a 
little, deprecatingly. ) 

Cooper. You had a great doctor. 

Hami ton. I had a great rescuer—you can’t sneak 


(He bows tc her. 
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out of it. (HAMILTON gives him a grateful look, 
then sits back in his chair.) 

Cooper. (Turning a little to Peccy) Peggy thinks 
she is making headway—finding out something about 
the explosion. 

Hamitton. (With interest) Is that so? (Looking 
at Pececy.) 

Preccy. (c.) Nothing definite—I’ll come straight 
to you when there is. (Mrs. HAmILTon to sofa R.) 

Cooper. (Earnestly) Why anyone should place 
an explosive in the office of a man as kind, as con- 
siderate as you are, Mr. Hamilton, is beyond solution. 
I can’t understand it. 

HamiLton. We've about given up trying. Sit 
down. (Indicating chair x. of table, up stage. COOPER 
drops back to the chair x. of table, where, after a 
brief hesitation, he sits.) It may, in the end, prove 
to be an accident. 

Peccy. (To Hamitton) Even so, we ought to 
know why it happened. 

HamiLton. You're a born detective, Miss Peggy 
—Scotland Yard or the New York police depart- 
ment will capture you. 

Preccy. I am grateful for your confidence and 
your generous invitation. 

Mrs. Hamitton. (On sofa) We thought you 
would like a few weeks in the country. 

Pecey. Like it! I’m wild about the country! Oh, 
it’s happiness enough just to drink in this lovely 
fresh air! (Proceeding slowly toward sofa.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. You are to act as if the house 
belonged to you—give orders and do as you please. 

Peccy. What a beautiful spirit! (Sitting on sofa, 
L. of Mrs. HAmitton) To speak, to feel like that 
—toward us! 

Mrs. Hamitton. We have very soft spots in our 
hearts for you and your father. 
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Peccy. (With feeling) Thank you, thank you so 
much. (PEGGY and Mrs. HAMILTON im conversa- 
tion. 

Aen ee (To Cooper) I leave everything in 
your hands, William—the whole she-bang. This is 
to be a rest for me, under the double conspiracy of 
my doctor and my wife. 

Cooper. Everything will be taken care of to the 
very best of my ability. 

HaAmiLton. You have never slipped up, and you 
have been with our concern now—let me see 
Cooper. Twenty-one years last June. 

HamILton. That’s right—six months after I took 
over the silverwear business of the National Com- 
pany. You were faithful in the lean years. Now 
that we are near the top of the business ladder, I am 
fortunate in having such a reliable man to depend 
upon. 

Cooper. Thank you—I’ll mail a report every day, 
if you wish. Mr. Duncan will be with us, I under- 
stand, and have personal charge of affairs. 

Hamitton. He knows how I feel toward you. 

Cooper. I was talking to Mr. Duncan this morn- 
ing—he said I was to take orders from him. 

Hamixton. (Sharp surprise) Oh—is that so? 

Cooper. (Continuing, in even tone) I’m glad he 
is to stay here while you are away. 

HaAmiLton. (Sitting erect, in surprise) Here— 
what do you mean by here? 

Preccy. (To Hamitton) In this house—your 
house. 

Hamitton. (To Mrs. HAmitton) Did you in- 
vite him, Mary? 

Mrs. Hamitton. Not definitely, but of course 
there is a standing invitation, since he is my nephew. 

Hamitton. I figured on Mr. Cooper, his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Neal, the housekeeper, the cook, a chauf- 
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feur, and a maid—now you include Mortimer 
(Mrs. HAamitton looks at HAMILTON in some sur- 
prise.) 


Mrs. HAmiILton. Does it make any difference? 


(Hamicton sits back in his chair, not replying. The 
others look at him in surprise. Mrs. HAMILTON 
rises, coming down stage a step. Mrs. NEAL en- 
ters from L. and c.) 


Mrs. Neat. Mr. Wayne has just come. 

Prccy. (fising, to Mrs. Hamitton) Mr. Wayne 
is our head shipping clerk. 

Hamitton. Yes, I want to see Wayne about some 
shipments. (To Mrs. Neat) Ask him to wait in the 
library. 

Mrs. Hamitton. (To Mrs. Neat) Has Mr. 
Duncan come ? 

Mrs. NEAL. Not yet—his trunk came, about half 
an hour ago. 

Hamitton. A trunk! (Looking keenly at Mrs. 
NEAL.) 

Mrs. NEAL. Yes, sir. 

Hamitton. Large or small? 

Mrs. NEAL. Quite large. 

Hamitton. (To Mrs. NEAL) How is it you are 
answering the door to-night, Mrs. Neal? 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Promptly) Everyone is so 
busy, Edward—the maids have more than they can 
do, getting us ready. Mrs. Neal is very obliging. 

Hamitton. (To Mrs. Neat) That will do. 
(Mrs. NEAv bows a little and exits c. and L.) Trunk, 
eh—a big trunk! (Frowning a little) I had every- 
thing arranged, and now people go butting in, upset- 
ting my plans. (Picking up the remains of his cigar, 
playing with it, rather impatiently. PrGcy turns up 
R. and moves around to back of sofa.) 
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Mrs. Hamitton. (Down r.c.) I’m sorry you are 
annoyed, Edward. 

Hamitton. (To Cooper) How do you feel about 
this intrusion? 

Cooper. Intrusion? I wouldn’t call it that, since 
Mr. Duncan will be very helpful—during your ab- 
sence. ’ 


(Enter MorTIMER DuNcAN from L. and R.) 


Mrs. Hamitton. (Down r.c., looking up stage as 
DuNCAN appears) Mortimer 

Duncan. (Smiling) I hope I don’t—intrude! 
(Looking at Hamilton. ) 

Hamitton. (Short) Hello. 

Duncan. (Smiling and agreeable) 1 couldn't 
avoid catching the word as I came in. (Bow to Mrs. 
Hamitton) Aunt Mary (To Cooper) Mr. 
Cooper—and—(To Hamitton )—Uncle Ed—how 
are you? 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Advancing to DUNCAN) Look 
at him! (Mrs. Hamitton gives Duncan her hand 
for a moment. He takes it. Then she continues up 
stage to chair at R. of c. opening. After a brief pause 
she sits. Prccy remains back of sofa, looking on. 
DUNCAN 1s not yet aware of PEGGY'S presence.) 

HamiLton. Looking at me answers your ques- 
tion. 

Duncan. Wonderful recovery. 

Cooper. Isn’t it—for which we are all thankful! 

Duncan. (To Cooper) I thought your daugh- 
ter was to dine here this evening ? 

Peccy. (Over r., smiling) Here I am, Mr. Dun- 
can. (DUNCAN turns quickly to sofa.) 

Duncan. Miss Cooper—standing there, in the 
shadow, like a beautiful picture, for our admiration! 
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Peccy. I once heard you say you read poetry. 
(Smiling at him.) 

Duncan. You inspire it. (PEGGY smiles at him, 
as he bows to her across the sofa.) 

Hamitton. (Abruptly) Mortimer (Dun- 
CAN turns to Hamitton) I understand you sent a 
trunk here a little while ago? 

Duncan. Yes—Aunt Mary said to’ come along 
whenever I wished—I wish now. 

Hamitton. No one mentioned it to me. 

Duncan. (Advances slowly a few steps down 
R.c.) This great big fine old house, with thirty, or 
forty, or fifty rooms 

Hamitton. (Correcting, dryly) Twenty-six! 

Duncan. All right, then, twenty-six. (Smiling ) 
There must be room for me—unless you object. 

HamiLton. No—no, of course not. (Rising) But 
I have another plan. 

Duncan. (Still agreeable) That’s as good as tell- 
ing a man he is not wanted. (Turning to PEacy) 
Isn’t it, Miss Cooper? Say a good word for me. 


(Pecey has advanced down stage xr. So DUNCAN, 
in turning to her, meets her. Cooper rises. Ab- 
ruptly, before PEGGY can reply, JOHN WAYNE 
enters quickly, from L. and c. His manner ts 
businesslikc—no hesitation in his speech and 
movements. ) 


Wayne. (Pausing up c.) Pardon me for break- 
ing in, Mr. Hamilton—but I’ve got to report back 
to the office at seven o’clock. (He looks at his watch. 
From the moment he enters, PEGGy’s attention goes 
to Wayne. This is not lost upon DuNCcAN.) 

Hamitton. (To WaAyNE) [asked you to wait. 

Wayne. Yes, sir, but I have to get back 
(Looking at his watch.) 
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Hami.ton. Stay here until I am ready. for you. 

Wayne. If you say so—of course 

Hamitton. Talk to Miss Peggy—i’m sure that’s 
agreeable. (Looking at Peccy.) 

Wayne. (Smiling) It certainly is. 

Peccy. Mr. Wayne. 


(DuNcAN is near c., well down stege. PEGGY crosses 
back of DUNCAN, going up stage, to meet 
WAYNE, who advances to x. Mrs. HAMILTON 
rises. This group stands up stage, R. of c., backs 
to audience, conversing. DuNCAN lcoks at 
HamiLton, Cooper above table v.) 


Cooper. Am I in the way? 

Hamitton. Not a bit. There’s the current Har- 
per’s. (Indicating on the table. Cooper picks it up, 
opens it, and glances through it, remaining in his 
position.) 

Duncan. (To Hamitton) You were saying 
something about your plans? 

Hamitton. (Abruptly) I want you to go with 
us to South America. (DuNcAN is taken by sur- 
prise, and manifests it.) 

Duncan. W-h-a-t! You want me 

HAMILTON. (L.c., unmoved) It seems to take 
you by surprise. 

Duncan. It knocks me out, completely! (Staring 
at HAMILTON.) 

HamiLton. (Quick) Why so? 

Duncan. (Sharp) Why? I’ve made no plans to 
go along—ask Aunt Mary (The others catch 
the rising voices and turn their attention to HAamIL- 
TON and DUNCAN.) 

Hamitton. I know 


Duncan. On the contrary, I made plans to stay 
here! 
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Hamitton. I know that, too. 

Duncan. What put this notion into your head? 

Hamixton. A big proposition came in this morn- 
ing—a prospective contract for silverwear for one 
of the largest hotels in San Francisco. 

Duncan. (Relieved, smiling) Is that all? 

Hamitton. That’s enough—for a business man. 

Duncan. That can wait—this is vacation time 
for you, while we have a little here—I don’t feel in 
the hustling mood—I honestly don’t! 

Hamitton. The firm of Hamilton, Silversmiths, 
wouldn't get very far if that spirit prevailed while 
I am in South America. (L.c., his eyes on Dun- 
CAN.) 

Duncan. Oh, I don’t mean to neglect anything— 
but I’m tired—I want to relax. 

Hamitton. You can, along with us. At the same 
time we can go over the details of this order without 
any loss of sleep or flesh. 

Duncan. (Taking a firm stand) Well, then, the 
fact is, I don’t want to go—I can’t go—simply can’t! 
(Finishing with emphatic obstinacy.) 

HAmitton. You mean won't! That’s rather 
strong—unless you give me a reason—I hope it isn’t 
—a lady! 


(Everyone now interested in the conflict between 
HamiILton and Duncan, holding position as- 
signed. HAMILTON is calm. DUNCAN ts plainly 
irritated. ) 


Duncan. Nonsense! Lady! Stuff! 

Hamitton. Stuff! (To the others) You hear 
that, ladies? (The others smile, including PEGcy 
and Mrs. Hamitton. To DuncAN) You go along! 

Duncan. I’m not ready—no clothes 

Hamitton. (Picking him up quickly) Oh, yes, 
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you have—your trunk landed half an hour ago. 

Duncan. Nothing suitable in it—old clothes, a 
few shirts, collars and ties, shoes, and 

Hamitton. What more do you want? It’s settled, 
Mortimer. You go. (Returning to a little L. of table. 
Cooper lays down the magazine and crosses to back 
of Hamirton’s chair. DuNCAN to a little R. of C. as 
Mrs. HAMILTON advances to c. from the group.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. You must go, Mortimer. 

Duncan. Of course my refusal has no steam back 
of it—I am in your employ—you can order me 
about. 

Hamitton. Don’t take on that peevish tone. You 
are the general manager—if you are to succeed me 
some day, you ought to be as charming and gracious 
as I am under all circumstances. (All except Dun- 
CAN laugh, amused at HAMILTON’S speech. ) 

Duncan. I am giving my best to your interest, 
Uncle. 

Hamitton. That’s why it is highly important 
that you come along. 

Duncan. (Brief pause) All right. What you say, 
goes. But I’ll look like a tramp! (Smiling, assuming 
some of his former good nature.) 

Hamitton. It’s only the ladies who think about 
clothes. (With a glance at Mrs. HAMILTON.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. Edward! (Smiling at him.) 

Hamitton. That remark will cost me a diamond 
pin, or the equivalent. (To L. of table, down stage. 
DuNCAN fo R. of C., turning his back on the others 
for a moment in unpleasant reflection. ) 

Mrs. HamiLton. By the way, I want to give Miss 
Peggy a little memento. (Turning Rr. to Peccy) Do 
you like jewelry, Peggy? 

Peccy. (Advancing a step) I love it! But I 
haven't any, only—a class pin. (WAYNE at upper 
end of sofa, his attention on Prcey. ) 
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HAMILTON. Where is your jewel box, Mary? 
Gone to the ship? 

Mrs. Hamitton. It is in my dresser, upstairs. 

Duncan. (Turning, sharply) In your dresser? 

Mrs. Hamitton. Yes. 

Duncan. (Elaborating on the remark) In your 
dresser! What a reckless way to let valuables lie 
about ! 

Hamixton. I’ve said that a hundred times. No 
use. (A shrug, as he sits in the chair L. of table.) 

Cooper. A very valuable collection you have, te 
Hamilton. 

Duncan. (To Cooper) You've seen it? 

Cooper. Yes—it is very fine. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Everything is quite safe here. 

Duncan. There never were so many jewel rob- 
beries as we read about to-day. 

Mrs. Hamirtton. Robbers can’t get in here. 

Duncan. (Stressed) Sometimes they are already 
in. 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Surprise) Mortimer! 

Duncan. (Quick) I’m only grabbing a line from 
the newspapers and sending it along to you—as a 
warning ! 

WAYNE. (R. above sofa) You really should be on 
your guard, Mrs. Hamilton. 

Duncan. I have some telephoning to do. (Start- 
ing up RK.) Several persons to reach on account of 
this sudden change of plan. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Mortimer—(He pauses c., fac- 
ing Mrs. Hamitton )—as you go out, tell Mrs. 
Neal to go to my dresser and bring me my jewel 
box. It’s in the small upper drawer. 

Duncan. (Repeating) The small upper drawer. 
All-right. Excuse me, everybody, please. (Exit c. 
and up steps, quick.) 
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Cooper. We may expect brisk competition on that 
hotel contract. 

Mrs. Hamitton. What is the design, Edward? 

HamiLton. They stress something original. 

Cooper. Which we must give them if we hope to 
attract new business. 

Wayne. (Down to in front of sofa R.) Don’t you 
think I better go back to the office, Mr. Hamilton? 
There’s a stack of orders to check up. 

Pececy. (Turning to WAYNE) I'll help you in the 
morning. 

Wayne. (To Preccy) Will you? 

Mrs. Hamitton. (To WaAyNE) Stay and dine 
with us, Mr. Wayne. 

Wayne. (To Mrs. Hamitton) My dress isn’t 
exactly suitable. 

Mrs. Hamitton. We are informal tonight. 
(Crossing to chair at R. above table.) 

Wayne. Thank you. 

Hamitton. I have a tentative draft of the con- 
tract and design I want you and Mr. Cooper to look 
over before we sail. They’re upstairs. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Edward, what did the doctor 
say? 

Hamitton. He said a lot of fool things. 

Peccy. (c., facing HAmiLton) That you are not 
to do any work. 

Wayne. (R., near sofa, to Hamitton) Miss 
Peggy is doing some hard thinking on the cause of 
the accident, or whatever it was. Detectives are still 
on the job, I believe? 

HamiLton. They’re getting my money. 

Wayne. (Looking at PkEccy, enthusiastically) 
It’s my belief Peggy is going to make good. 

Hamitton. If she does, there’s ten thousand dol- 
lars’ reward for her. 

Peccy. I’m interested, without any thought of re- 
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ward, and a mystery has a strong fascination for 
me. 
Wayne. For everyone, I’d say. 


(PEccy crosses to WAYNE. Mrs. NEAL comes down 
the steps carrying a handsome jewel box. She 
advances to C., up stage.) 


Mrs. Neat, Mr. Duncan said you wanted your 
jewel box. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Yes—take it, will you, Peggy? 
(Preccy turns directly to Mrs. NEAL, who advances 
L. of her and hands her the box.) It’s not locked. 
Open it. 


(Pecey takes the box. Mrs. NEAL retires to position 
up stage R. of the c. opening. Her attitude is 
respectful, her attention keen on the box. 
Peecy advances to c., slowly opening the box. 
When she observes the jewelry she gasps in ad- 
muration.) 


Precey. O-h! O-h! (Staring at the contents of the 
box.) Aren’t they lovely! (To Mrs. Hamitton) 
I’m frightened to have them in my hands! 

Cooper. (Up L., back of HAMILTON’s chair) Give 
them to Mrs. Hamilton. 


(Mrs. Hamitton advances and takes the box from 
Peccy. She returns to the upper end of the 
table L., speaking as she crosses. HAMILTON 
remains seated L. of table, with CooPER standing 
nearby, WAYNE R. in front of sofa, attentive, 
Peccy c. Mrs. NEAL up stage.) 


Mrs. Hamitton. There are some very valuable 
pieces here—but it is not only for that I treasure 
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them. (Placing box on table, taking bracelet from 
box) This bracelet was worn by my grand aunt at 
the inaugural ball of President Jefferson. 

Peccy. (Delighted) President Jefferson! 

Wayne. A great American. 

Mrs. Hamitton. There are broaches, a necklace 
with a diamond pendant, a chain and other pieces 
given me by my dear husband, who never forgets my 
birthday. (She smiles at HAMILTON, who returns an 
affectionate nod.) Here is a pearl ring I intend for 
you, Peggy. (Taking aring from the box.) 

Peccy. (c.) For me! (Crossing to table) Oh, 
Mrs. Hamilton! 

Mrs. Hamitton. Take it, and with it my warm- 
‘est appreciation for your loyal devotion to our in- 
terests! (Handing the ring to Prcey.) 

Preccy. (Delighted) Oh! (Taking ring) I thank 
you so much! Isn’t it lovely? (Looking at the ring.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. I’m glad you like it. 

Pecey. Like it! O-h! I shall keep it always. 
(Slipping the ring on her finger) Look, look, Dad! 

Cooper. I’m looking. (Bowing to Mrs. Hamiz- 
ton) I add my thanks to that of my daughter. 


(Mrs. Hamitton replaces the pieces of jewelry in 
the box and closes the lid. PEGGy crosses to 
WAYNKE. ) 


Preccy. Look, John! (Displaying the ring.) 

Wayne. It’s very beautiful, Peggy. (Taking her 
hand, admiring the ring) Very becoming! (PrEacy 
smiles at the word “becoming” as she and WAYNE 
continue to examine the ring.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. It makes me happy to see how 
pleased she is. (Turning to Mrs. NEAL) Annie, you 
may put this back in the drawer. (Mrs. Haminron 
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advances a step as Mrs. NEAL advances and takes 
the box.) 

Mrs. Near. I will. (She takes the box and exits 
up the stairs with it.) 

Hamixton. Is that the collection you are going 
to take along? 

Mrs. Hamitton. Yes. 

HAmixton. If you hadn't sent them upstairs, you 
might have worn that Jefferson piece at dinner. 

Mrs. Hamitton. T’ll wear it if it will please 
you, Edward. 

Wayne. (Light tone) Well, my jewelry will never 
bother me—lIl’ve got a four-dollar watch, if any 
burglar cares for that. (PEcGy smiles at WAYNE 
and sits on lower end of sofa. Mrs. HAMILTON 
turns to COOPER, L., for a moment.) 

Hamitton. Coming back to-business, William— 
(CooPpER moves down L., where he turns, facing 
HaMILTON, speaking as he goes, while Mrs. HAmIL- 
TON drops into the chair up R.) 

Cooper. You mean that silverware contract? 

Hamirton. Yes—I’d like to have you and John 
look at the draft and the design—they’re up in my 
den, next floor, front room—on my desk. If you 
don’t mind, will you bring them down—or let John 
get them. (To Wayne) Will you, John? 

Wayne. Certainly. (Advancing to c.) I’m not 
very familiar with your house—I might get into 
the wrong room. 

Hamitton. Next floor. 

Coorer. (Advancing around lower end of table 
toward c.) It’s the front room, on the south side— 
this side. (Indicating L.) 

Wayne. Are they in an envelope? 

Hamitton. No—white paper, and a blue one on 
top of my desk—you can’t miss them. 
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Wayne. I'll find them in a hurry. (Quickly up 
the stairs and off.) 

Peccy. Dad, come and take a good look at my 
ring! (Holding up her hand.) 

Cooper. This is quite an event for you, Peggy. 
(Crossing to the sofa, sitting L. of Peccy) I think 
you are developing a sudden taste for handsome and 
expensive jewels! 

Prcey. I always had the taste, Dad—it’s not a bit 
sudden! (PEccy and Cooper interested in the ring.) 


(Enter at once from L. door, Tessie, followed by 
Livy.) 


TEssIE. We've put the frogs to bed! 

Liry. If they’re as hungry as this chile, I’se sor’ 
for the poor things! (Lapsing into Southern dialect 
for the moment.) 

HamiLton. (Imitating) Use hungry, too! (Mrs. 
HAMILTON rises. Ltty drops down to back of Ham- 
ILTON’S chair, TESSIE remains up stage, to permit 
Mrs. HamittTon to cross her.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. I wonder why Mrs. Neal is de- 
laying our dinner? (Crossing directly to L. door and 
opening it.) 

Hamitton. Don’t forget the Jefferson bracelet. 

Mrs. Hamitton. I will order dinner served, then 
I will get the bracelet. (Exit L. door.) 

TrssiE. (Observing Peccy) There’s Peggy! (She 
and Lity advance toward sofa.) 

Prccy. Tessie! (Rising.) 

Liry. And Mr. Cooper. 

Cooper. Good evening, young ladies! (Rises. 
The four meet at the sofa, greeting each other pleas- 
antly.) 

Lity. (To Prccy and Cooper) Awfully glad you 
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came—hope you'll have the swellest vacation here! 
Cooper. Thank you, Miss Lily. 


(WayYNE comes quickly down the stairs and speaks 
as he advances a few steps into the room.) 


Wayne. I can’t find those papers, Mr. Hamilton. 
Hamitton. I’m sure I left them there. (To 
CoorER) William, you go upstairs and look—you 
know the place. (WAYNE crosses to back of table v. 
Cooper, who is R., nearest the c. entrance, turns up 
Cs) 
Cooper. I'll find them, if they’re there. (Going 
up the stairs and off.) 


(WAYNE and HAMILTON exchange a word or two 
at L. The three girls sit on the sofa R., with 
Prcey in the center, Lity on the L., TESSIE on 
the R. of PEccy.) 


Precey. See my ring! (Showing the ring) Your 
Aunt Mary gave it to me! 

Lity. Awfully sweet, isn’t it? 

HamiLton. She hasn’t tasted it! (Lity laughs a 
little and shakes her finger at HaMILTon.) 

Tessigz. Stunning! (Looking at the ring) Wait 
until you get an engagement ring! 

Lity. And a wedding ring! 

Hamitton. The badge of slavery! 

Lity. (Playfully reproachful) Uncle Ed! Shame! 
(Hamitton laughs a little.) 


(DuNcAN comes quickly down the stairs and into 
the room.) 


Lity. (Observing DuNcAN) Mortimer! 
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Duncan. (Pausing c., to Liry) Cousin Lil! 
You look gorgeous to-night! 

Liry. I always look gorgeous, according to you, 
flatterer ! 

Hamitton. (To Duncan) Have you telephoned 
everybody ? 

Duncan. Everybody I could get. (Crossing 
toward table) You still want me to go along? 

Hamitton. (Nodding) Yes. 

Duncan. Where’s Cooper? (With a glance 
around. The girls chatting in undertone on sofa.) 

Hamitton. Upstairs—looking for some papers I 
mislaid. 

Duncan. You never mislay anything. 

Wayne. Mr. Cooper is searching. 

Duncan. He is familiar with the house—he’s been 
here many times. I don’t believe Mr. set was 
ever known to mislay anything. 

Hamitton. My memory has slipped since the ac- 
cident. (His hand to his head.) 

Duncan. (Sharp and clear) If it was—an acci- 
dent ! 

Preccy. (Looking at DuNcAN) What else, Mr. 
Duncan? 

Duncan. I have my opinion, as you have yours, 
but—opinion is not proof! 


(DuNcAN is nearly c. stage, about halfway up. 
WAYNE steps to near chair at upper R. COOPER 
comes quickly down the stairs and directly into 
the room, and toward table L.) 


Cooper. I’m sorry, Mr. Hamilton, but there are 
no papers—such as you describe—on your desk. 
HAMILTON. Strange! (Rising) Wonder what I 
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did with them? (Slipping his hands into various 
coat pockets, in search for the papers.) 

Duncan. Mrs. Neal can look for them while we 
are at dinner. 


(Cooper turns up L. to near position at Cc. opening. 
HaMILTon down L. of c. The three girls on the 
sofa, WAYNE up L., just above the table L. 
Duncan holds his position c.) 

(Promptly on Duncan’s last speech, an outcry of 
horror, fright, hysteria is heard from Mrs. 
HAMILTON, off stage, at top of stairs. It startles 
everyone, and brings the three girls to their feet, 
with all eyes directed toward the stairs. Mrs. 
HAMILTON comes quickly down the stairs in 
great distress.) 


Mrs. Hamicton. (Verging on collapse) O-h! 
O-h! Edward—Edward (Advancing into the 
room. Everyone looks at Mrs. HAMILTON, greatly 
astonished.) 

Hamitton. Mary, what is it? (Advancing a 
step.) 

Duncan. Aunt Mary! (Going quickly to Mrs. 
HaMILTon’s R. side, with an arm about her, in sup- 
port.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Haltingly) I went up—to get 
the bracelet. I opened the drawer—the box is there, 
but—every piece of jewelry—is gone! 


(The action now is very fast. CoopPER, near the c. 
entrance, quickly pushes forward the chair to 
position c. as DUNCAN supports Mrs. HAmiIt- 
TON, who has not fainted but is greatly shocked. 

- Duncan Places her in the chair. There is a loud 
buzz of exclamations, which must come ad lib. 
Everyone is overcome with astonishment. Mrs. 
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NEAL comes quickly down the stairs, greatly dis- 
tressed, remaining in the background. HAmMIL- 
TON advances to L. of Mrs. Hamitton. The 
girls crowd about her chair. This action is alto- 
gether, no waiting, and while all is in confusion, 
ring ) 


QUICK CURTAIN 


AGT IT 
The same scene. Near midnight, the same day. 


The stage should be dimly lighted, but not dark. 
Light two of the three large lamps, with a soft 
amber off L. to outline the entrance up c. The 
idea is to convey a sense of the late hour and 
the atmosphere of mystery connected with the 
happening in the previous act. 


The chair occupied by Mrs. HAMILTON at the end 
of the previous act has been replaced to its for- 
mer position at R. of Cc. entrance. Otherwise, 
the scene remains the same. 


At RisE: WILLIAM COOPER is pacing the floor, 
walking at a moderate pace, from L. to R. down 
stage. He is disturbed and shows nervous 
strain. As he reaches r.c. he turns to retrace his 
steps. At this moment WayNE enters. 


ENTER: JoHN WayYNE, from L. and through c. en- 
trance. He advances rather quickly, then pauses 
abruptly on observing COOPER R. 


CoorEer. (Observing WAYNE) John 
Wayne. I thought you had gone to bed? 
Cooper. I thought you had gone home? 
Wayne. Everything was in such confusion, I 
thought it might appear strange if I left. 
47 
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Cooper. (Nervously) Yes, yes—great confusion. 
(WayNeE advances down c. and looks closely at 
Cooper. ) 

Wayne. How nervous you are, Mr. Cooper? 

CoorEr. This robbery has upset me completely. 
(Advancing a step.) The very day, almost within 
the hour of our arrival, Peggy and me, this hap- 
ens! 

Wayne. (Interrupting) Your coming has no con- 
nection—none whatever. (Looking at CoopER) How 
could it have? 

Coorer. Suppose somebody chooses to build on 
it? (Looking at WAYNE, who regards him in aston- 
ishment.) 

Wayne. Where did you get such a wild idea? 

Cooper. (Earnestly) I wish we had never come 
—that’s what I wish! (Running his hand nervously 
across his forehead. ) 

Wayne. You are distressing yourself without a 
good reason. (Advancing, laying a hand on his shoul- 
der) The thing is an awful shock—it’s a dreadful 
calamity. But here’s the point. (WAYNE speaks im- 
pressively, CooPER attentive.) Some of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s jewelry will not be easily disposed of. 

Cooper. You think not? 

Wayne. That’s where the thief made a mistake— 
by taking everything, including the unusual pieces. 

Cooper. The way it looks to me, whoever was 
bold enough to do the trick is too cunning to ever 
get caught. (A step to r.) I can’t help wishing we 
had never come. 

Wayne. Does Peggy share your feeling? 

Cooper. No—she is intensely interested. (WAYNE 
throws a swift look about the room, to the L. and up 
stage, before he speaks.) 

Wayne. (A note of caution) I wouldn’t say that 
to anyone, not even to Peggy. 
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Cooper. (Looking at WAYNE) Why not? 

Wayne. The affair is so mystifying, my advice is 
—say nothing. 

Cooper. Are you following that plan? 

Wayne. Yes—for your good, for my own, and 
most of all—for Peggy’s safety! 

Cooper. (Startled, repeating) Safety! You don’t 
think Peggy is in danger? 

Wayne. (Firmly) Yes, I do. DPve warned her. 
She knows what I mean. 


(Enter immediately MortTIMER DUNCAN, from L. 
and Cc. COOPER is R., WAYNE L., and DUNCAN 
advances straight down c. to position between 
the two men.) 


Duncan. (To Cooper) Well, what do you think 
of it? 

Wayne. What do you think, Mr. Duncan? 

Duncan. (Flashing a rather scornful look at 
Wayne) H’m! That’s an intelligent question—ha ! 
It’s so ridiculous it’s funny! (Striding to L., well 
across the stage, he turns to face the two men, who 
hold their positions, looking after DUNCAN.) 

Wayne. (Unmoved) If there is any humor in 
it, it has escaped me. 

Duncan. This crime should have been reported 
to the police immediately, but Hamilton declines to 
follow that course, which is the usual one. 

Cooper. Out of consideration for his wife. 

Duncan. (A bit impatient) That must be waived 
ifi—the crook is to be caught. 

Wayne. Mr. Hamilton may be able to take your 
view of it to-morrow. (DUNCAN advances a step 
toward c.) 

Duncan. He’s listening to harmful advice, and 
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—it’s coming from—Miss Cooper! (Fixing a steady 
glance on COOPER.) 

Wayne. (Quickly resentful) Harmful—Peggy! 

Duncan. (Smiling) I do not make so free with 
her name, but that’s who I mean—Peggy! 

Cooper. My daughter is a very level-headed girl 
—she can think. 

Duncan. She is not infallible, is she? 

Cooper. No 

Duncan. (To Cooper) You are her father, and 
you—(To WAYNE )—are, I believe, her friend. 

Wayne. Yes. (The three men are looking in- 
tently at each other. Duncan advances closer to 
WAYNE.) 

Duncan. Tell her to let up—leading Hamilton 
along the wrong trail—she is only drawing suspicion 
upon herself. 


(Preccy comes slowly down the steps c., listening in 
a natural manner as she observes the men.) 


Wayne. (Quick) Suspicion of what? 
Preccy. Perhaps Mr. Duncan will explain what 
he means by suspicion ? 


(She advances. The men turn, observing her for the 
first tume. CooPER retreats to R.c., WAYNE a 
little to R., DUNCAN L.c., making an opening for 
Prcey, who advances down c., looking at Dun- 
CAN.) 


Wayne. (To Peccy) Mr. Duncan says the police 
should have been called when the robbery was dis- 
covered, and that you are hurting the matter by 
advising Mr. Hamilton not to call them. 

Peccy. I never advised Mr. Hamilton. 

Duncan. (Greatly surprised) You did not? 
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Prccy. No—he is acting on his own judgment, 
not mine. 

Duncan. My. stupidity—it’s rattled me, and 
every one of us, I guess! 

Peccy. I am not guiding Mr. Hamilton. 

Duncan. Forgive me for my mistake! I’m going 
out on the lawn fora smoke. Will you come, Wayne? 
(He turns up stage to position at RK. of Cc. opening. 
When DUNCAN goes up, PEGGY crosses to table L., 
where she stands, facing up stage, with a view of 
Duncan.) 

Wayne. (Turning to DuNcAN) Thanks—no. If 
I can be of no service here, I’ll go. (DUNCAN takes 
a cigar from his pocket and prepares to smoke it, but 
does not light it.) 

Preccy. (To WayNeE) Call me up in the morning. 
Good night. 

Wayne. I will—good night, Mr. Cooper. (Going 
up stage to L. of DUNCAN.) 

Cooper. (Down rR.) Good-night, John. 

Wayne. (To DuNcAN) Good-night. (Exit L.) 

Duncan. Good-night. Excuse me. (Bowing to 
Peccy, he exits slowly L. PrEccy turns to CooPER.) 

Peccy. Dad, you’re all tired out. (Both advance 
to c.) We can’t make any headway to-night. 

Cooper. You and I can’t do anything at any time, 
can we? 

Preccy. (Very earnestly) 1 hope we can, Dad— 
a great deal. Go up to your room and try to get some 
rest. 

Cooper. (Earnestly) I wish we were back in our 
little flat, instead of here—with this hanging over 
us. 
Peccy. We'll talk it over to-morrow. Go, like a 
good Daddy! 

CooPer. (Going up stage) Are you coming? 
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Peccy. Yes—don’t sit up. Please don’t. (CooPER 
goes up the steps. Peccy advances to c. opening.) 

Cooper. I am a very obedient father, you know. 
Good night. (Exit up stairs.) 

Peccy. Good-night, Dad. (She pauses; then she 
looks closely toward L. door, then off L., and then up 
the stairs. Enter from L. door, Tov. He comes in 
cautiously and- advances. He halts abruptly as he 
observes Preccy, who smiles at him) Tod! 

Top. (L., near c. opening) Miss Peggy, I thought 
you had gone to bed. 

Precey. (Looking at him) You're sleepy, Tod. 

Top. A little. (Yawning) Want me to hang 
around ? 

Pecey. I wish you would. (Going up the stairs.) 

Top. I’d do anything for you—after Lily! ( Yawn- 
ing. Looking up the steps after Peccy) Pleasant 
winks! 


(Peccy exits up the stars, with a wave of her hand 
to Top. He looks about. Then he suddenly runs 
to back of the sofa Rr. and hides back of it. Liry 
WEBSTER enters briskly from L. and c. She 
turns a few steps toward L., when Top raises 
his head above the sofa and stops her with a 
sharp command.) 


Tov. Halt! (Only his head showing. Livy utters 
a little cry and whirls sharply around.) 

Lity. A—h! 

Top. Stick ‘em up! (Aiming his finger like a pis- 
tol, LiLy throws up her hands.) Don’t spoke a speak 
or breathe a breath! (LiLy peers across, recognis- 
ing Tov.) 

Lity. Tod! You humbug! 

Tov. (Rising) Ha, ha—ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! I’m 
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“laughing” at you! (“Laughing” with the broad 
sound of “a.” 

Lity. Oh, no—the “laugh’s” on you! (Jmutating 
Top. ) 


(Top advances around lower eend of sofa, as LiLy 
lowers her hands and advances toward c.) 


Liry. You were hiding! 

Top. I were—waiting the return of the burglar! 

Lity. (Frightened) Oh, Tod! 

Top. That would be a good name for a funny 
song—‘waiting for the return of the burglar.” 

Lity. (Shivering) T-o-d! 

Top. Second verse—waiting for the return of the 
burglar! 

Lity. Tod! (Clinging to his arm.) 

Tov. Waiting for 

Lity. (Clinging tighter) Why do you keep on 
saying that? 

Top. So you'll keep on hugging ! 

Lity. (Drawing away a little) Wm s-s-shaking 
from h-head to h-heels 

Top. (Quick) Why so? 

Lity. The rob-rob-bery! 

Top. Listen! (Mysteriously) Ive got a clue! 

Liry. (Startled and interested) Tod! (Staring 
at him) You have? 

Top. I has! (Drawing a sandwich from has 
pocket) Here it is! (Handing Lity the sandunch, 
which she takes, and drawing another sandwich from 
his other pocket) WHere’nother! I’m loaded with 
k-klues ! 

Lity. Is this a clue? (Indicating sandwich.) 

Top. (Nodding) Um um—zat and zis! (/ndi- 
cating both sandwiches.) 

Lity. Where does it lead? 
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Top. To the feeding machine. (Taking a big 
bite.) 

Lity. You’re very cheerful, considering! I can’t 
eat a bite! (Taking a big bite.) 

Top. We didn’t have any, dinner. (Taking an- 
other bite.) 

Lity. Did you ever see such consternation? 

Top. Never saw it and never tasted it. (He runs 
his arm through Lity’s arm and draws her toward 
the sofa R.) Last call to the dining car! (Reaching 
the sofa, Too turns Lity around. Both stand 
squarely together, then sit, together, LiLy down stage 
end of sofa.) 

Liry. Tod, have you really a sensible clue? 

Top. (Nodding “yes’’) What is a clue? 

Liry. I thought you knew all about detective 
work. 

Top. Sure I do! Somebody stole Mrs. Hamilton’s 
jewelry! 

Lity. That’s a fact—not a clue! 

Top. Facts come before clues—first catch your 
fact, then grab your clue! (Eating greedily.) 

Lity. You ought to treat it seriously—it’s a ter- 
rible thing! 

Top. Gosh awfully awful! (£ating.) 

Lity. Nearly four hours since it happened and 
nobody has sent for a policeman or a detective 

Top. Or a plumber! 

Liry. Who's going to find out anything about the 
crime? (Eating. ) 

Tov. I dunno—'less it’s me! 

Lity. I know you're clever—(Looking at him 
with pride )—but this is so mysterious! 

Top. I’m worried purple! 


(Enter from L. and c., TEss, coming in quickly, 
down Cc. observing Lity and Top.) 
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Tessic. Well! Yowre not fretting, you two— 
enjoying yourselves in the midst of all this horror! 

Top. Horror? (Rising briskly) Have you seen 
the burglar ? 

Tessie. (Sharp, shrill) No! I don’t want to! I 
only hope he doesn’t visit our house and rob us! (A 
few steps down L.c.) 


(Re-enter PEccy down the stairs, remaining up c. 
for a moment.) 


Top. He won’t dare! He’s afraid of me! (Going 
hack to the sofa, he sits and finishes his sandwich.) 

Lity. (Observing Peccy up stage) Here’s Peg- 
yy! How is Aunt Mary? (Rising. PEccy’s man- 
1er iS serious as she advances a step down Cc.) 

Precey. A little better. Doctor Lawrence is with 
ier, and Miss Young. 

Lity. How hysterical she was! (Down Rr. a few 
steps.) 

Preccy. Not surprising, considering the shock. 

TeEssiz. Perhaps you can tell us what’s going to 
ye done? (Slowly down stage around lower end of 
able, to L. of it. Lity and Top look at PEGcy, who 
rauses briefly before she speaks.) 

Prccy. I don’t know. How should I? 

Tessie. I don’t know why you should, but I got 
he impression that you would—you're so smart! 

Peccy. (Bricfly) Thank you. 

Top. First thing we do is go on the front page! 

Precey. (Very quick) Oh, no—no! At least, not 
1ow! Mrs. Hamilton has a horror of notoriety. 

Liry. Perhaps we'll never find out who stole the 
ewelry or recover it! (Down to seat rx. of c., where 
he sits in another moment. Top, in more thoughtful 
nood, picks up one of the books on the sofa and 
ooks through it.) 
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Preccy. Mrs. Hamilton will not accept her loss, 
and charge it to a professional thief. 

Top. (Looking at Peccy) Isn't it? 

Peccy. We’re all—guessing! (Crossing to table.) 

Tessigz. Guessing, and it’s nearly midnight! We’re 
talking and guessing and wondering—and here we 
are, just where we started—not a thing doing! 
(Yawning) Stupid, I’d say! 

Peccy. It stuns one, a thing like this. (Top 
closes the book and lays it dowm.) 

Liry. I suppose it’s always like that when people 
are robbed. 

TESSIE. So unexpectedly ! 

Top. (Dryly) Yeah—robber ought to announce 
his plans! Bright girl, my sister! 

TEssiE. Smart boy, my brother! 

Preccy. This is no time for fooling. (Sitting in 
chair at R. above table.) 

Liry. Mr. Duncan is terribly upset ! 

TEssigE. I never suspected he had so much feel- 
ing. 

Peccy. He acted like that when Mr. Hamilton 
was injured in the—the accident. 

Lity. There’s a lot of sympathy in Mortimer’s 
nature. 


Top. (Dryly) Yeah, a lot! 


(Enter from L. door, Mrs. NEAL, carrying a small 
tray with plates and sandwiches. Top at once 
displays keen interest, rising and sitting several 
times, to peer at the tray as Mrs. NEaw ad- 

_ vances a few steps.) 


Mrs. Neat. I beg your pardon 
Top. ’Tis a tempting outlook! 


Mrs. NeAL. I thought you might like a bite to 
eat 
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Top. You're a fascinating thinker, Mrs. Neal. 

Mrs. Neat. There was a fine dinner ready—now 
it stands untouched—no one came to the table. 
(Everyone 1s looking at Mrs. NEAL.) 

Top. Only Mr. Duncan—I saw him in the dining 
room, packing away about eighteen dollars’ worth 
of real food! 

Mrs. Neat. He had no lunch—the poor man was 
so excited. 

TEssiE. We're all excited! 

Peccy. Mrs. Neal, did you ever before live with 
a family who were robbed? 

Mrs. Neat. Never—I was not obliged to work 
for my living until the death of my husband. (Rr. of 
TEssSIE, near the table) Won't you have a sandwich, 
Miss Tessie? (Taking a plate with sandwich from 
the tray, placing it on table before TrEsst£.) 

Tesste. You’re awfully good! (Taking the sand- 
wich, eating a little.) 

Tov. (Anxiously) Do not forget me—that’s an 
old song—do not forget me (Sitting on the 
edge of the sofa) Shall I sing it? 

Tessiz. No. 

Mrs. Neac. I’m coming. (Crossing to LILy R.) 

Top. That’s another song—I’m coming—but 
rather slow arriving. 

Lity. Very thoughtful of you, Mrs. Neal. (Tak- 
ing a sandwich.) 

Mrs. NEAL. That’s chicken. (As she hands the 
plate to Liry.) 

Top. (Quick) Any more feather sandwiches—I 
mean chicken? 

Mrs. Near. (Turning to Top) Yes—this one. 
(Giving him plate and sandwich.) 

Top. Save a life! (Pointing to remaining plate) 
What’s that little cutie? (Mrs. NEAL turns a step 
toward c.) 
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Mrs. Near. That’s a cream cheese sandwich. 
(Turning to Peccy) I heard Miss Peggy say she is 
especially fond of cream cheese, so I made it for 
her. 

Peacy. I’m not really hungry. 

Top. If J said that, it would be perjury! (Eating 
with relish.) 

Tessie. (Eating. To Peccy) Take a few nibbles 
—you look tired. 

Preccy. Since it’s—special! (Looking at Mrs. 
NEAL, who hands her the plate and sandwich) 
Thank you. (Leaving the plate in her lap.) 

Mrs. NEAL. Would you all like some coffee? 
(Crossing to L. door.) 

Top. (Promptly) I’m not turning down anything. 

Tessie. Glutton! 

Mrs. NEAL. Perhaps you better come to the din- 
ing room. 

Top. I’m coming ; 

Mrs. Neat. (To Preccy) Be sure to eat your 
sandwich, Miss Cooper—don’t give it to anyone else. 

Prccy. Tl not. (Exit Mrs. NEAL L, door, closing 
door.) 

Liry. Peggy insists Mrs. Neal doesn’t like her. 

TeEssiE. I’m sure she does since she putt you— 
(PEccy )—in the sandwich party. 

Top. Me for the coffee (Rising, holding his 
plate.) 

Tessie. Me too, if I’m to stay awake. (Rising, 
holding her plate.) 

Top. (Looking at PEccy) You need a bracer, 
for sure. 

Preccy. (Rising) I’m not hungry or thirsty. 
(Holding her plate,) 


(The four persons, holding positions, are now stand- 
ing, holding their plates. Enter from stairs, MR. 
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Hamitton, followed by ELEANOR YouNG. 
ELEANOR remains up stage.) 

Hamitton. (Advancing, looking at the others) 
Well, my young friends 

Top. We’ve just been handed a life-saver—per- 
haps Miss Peggy will share hers with you. 

Peccy. Mrs. Neal said it is for me. (Looking at 
her plate) No one else. 

Eveanor. Mr. Hamilton is on a diet. 

Hamitton. (Turning to ELEANOR) Are you still 
trailing me? 

ELEANOR. Doctor’s orders. 

Hamitton. I am no longer a sick man—this ex- 
citement has cured me. (Down c. a step.) 

Lity. How is Aunt Mary? 

Hamitton. Better! 

Lity. Do we sail? 

Hamitton. I’m sorry—no. 

Peccy. (/n surprise) You're not going? (Ad- 
vancing quickly to L. of HAmiILtoN) Oh, Mr. Ham- 
ilton, you should go! 

Hamitton. J think so, my dear, but my wife has 
decided otherwise. 

TerssIE. She feels dreadful about the loss of her 
jewelry. 

Preeey. Or rather the manner in which it—dis- 
appeared. 

Hamitton. (Turning to Peccy) That’s it—it 
seems unaccountable to her. 

Precey. Naturally, when some of the pieces had 
so much sentimental value. 

HamiILton. (Crossing slowly to extreme L. down 
stage) Those things cannot be replaced—still, we 
must not worry about it. (Turning as he reaches t., 
he sees ELEANOR up c., watching him. To ELEANOR) 
Are you there yet? (ELEANOR turns quickly and 
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runs up the stairs, while the others smile.) Vm go- 
ing to give that girl a month’s pay and ship her to 
Philadelphia ! 

Top. Awful sentence 
take your plate. 


(To tary) lew ime 


(HamiILTon is down L. of c., Too Rr. of him, LILy R. 
of Top, who advances and takes her plate, while 
Liry advances a little to R.c.) 


Top. (Continues) My idea of this robbery is this: 
(To Hamitton) What’s yours? (Looking inno- 
cently at Hamitton, holding his own plate and 
Lity’s. Tess is L., near table, holding her plate; 
Peccy L. of HamILtTon, near him.) 

Hamitton. (Frankly) I don’t know. Why try 
to act like Sherlock Holmes when we don’t know 
anything ? : 


(Enter DuncAN from L. and c. He is about to ad- 
vance. When he observes the group he pauses. 
The others have not noticed his entrance.) 


Liry. Listen to Tod—he has some splendid ideas ! 
(Top beams with pride.) 

Hamitton. (Doubtfully) Has he? 

Top. (To HAMILTON, important manner) Do you 
know what I think? J think someone, I mean the 
robber, gained an entrance by climbing up the back 
porch! (Regarding HaMILTon with a weighty man- 
ner. DUNCAN advances into the room and down Cc.) 

Duncan. That might be a good way for a rob- 
ber to enter, only—there isn’t any back porch! 


(The others, surprised by DUNCAN’S entrance, look 
at him as he regards Top with ironic good na- 
ture.) 
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Top. Is zat so? 

Duncan. (Sarcastically) A lot of gab, nonsense, 
nothing sensible, tossed about here for the last three 
or four hours, while the robber is on his way! 

Top. Which way? (Top crosses back of DuN- 
CAN to L. and takes TESSIE’S plate, remaining L. while 
Duncan advances to Topo’s former position near 
HaMILTon.) 

Hamirtton. We're all too bewildered to think 
clearly just now. 

Duncan. (Interrupting) One moment. So many 
robberies have been committed by the intruder gain- 
ing access through a second-story rear window that 
I took it upon myself to go over the territory at 
the back of the house—I made drawings, diagrams, 
and inspected every inch. There’s no trace of a clue 
by that way. (He draws some slips of paper from 
his pocket, the drawings he speaks of.) 

Hamitton. The jewelry is gone—somebody got 
it! 

Duncan. ‘True—somebody got ie TeOmeaaon, 
(All regard DUNCAN with interest.) 

Top. That’s as clear as mud! Somebody means 
anybody! 

Duncan. (Sarcastically, measured, to Too) Well, 
young Mr. Hastings, if I knew the name of the thief, 
I'd announce it, and not build porches! 

Top. That’s a good tip. From now on, we'll build 
evidence. 

Duncan. (To Top) Who is “we’’? 

Top. (Carelessly) Oh, just me—and myself! 

Duncan. (To Hamitton) What’s the next 
move? 

Hamitton. Nearly twelve o’clock! Perhaps we’ll 
find something by daylight which we have not dis- 
covered now. 

Top. I’m sleepy, all right. (Yawning.) 
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Tessie. (Sharp, to Top) Don’t drop those plates! 

Top. Them plates—you can have ’em! (Thrusting 
the plates into TessieE’s hand.) 

TEsste. Shall I take yours, Peggy? 

Prccy. I'll keep it, thanks. 


(Enter Mrs. NEav from L. door. PEGcy turns up 
L. and leaves her plate on upper end of table, 
toward the L. side of it; she lingers at the table. 
DUNCAN, R.c., near sofa, trains a steady look 
on PEGGY.) 


Mrs. NEAL. Coffee is ready. (TESSIE turns L. to 
Mrs. NEAL with the plates.) 

TessizE. Thank you, we won't wait. It’s so late, 
we're going. (Giving Mrs. NEAL the plates.) 

Mrs. Neat. (To PEccy) Won’t you have coffee 
with your sandwich? 

Preccy. No—thanks. 

Tessie, Come on, Tods (Crossimg to cc.” Tom 
yawns.) 

Top. Gosh! ( Yawning.) 


(Duncan drops down on sofa R. LiLy turns up c. 
as TESSIE and Top also move toward the c. en- 
trance. HAMILTON goes to L. of c. and pauses 
near table. PEGGY moves slowly up a step, and 
Mrs. NEAL is near L. door.) 


Lity. I'll go to the door with you. (Exit c. and 
L.) 
Tessie. Good-night, everyone. We'll ring you the 
first thing in the morning. 

HamILton, Duncan, Peccy. Good-night. (Exit 
TESSIE C. and L.) 

Top. (Sleepily) Good-night! Sorry I didn’t catch 
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the burglar! I bet Vll have a bunch of clues to- 
morrow! (Yawning) Good-night! 

Duncan. Good-night. 

Top. (To Duncan) Bye-bye, Mr. Wisenheimer ! 
Bye-bye! (Waving his hand to DuNCAN and yawn- 
ing, he moves slowly off c. and L. DUNCAN looks 
after him, rather pussled at Tov’s manner.) 

Hamiztton. Tod bubbles a good deal, but he’s no 
fool. (To chair at L. of table.) 

Mrs. Neat. Are you coming, Miss Cooper? (Ad- 
vancing to table, about to pick up the plate and sand- 
wich. ) 

Prcey. Ill stay here a moment. (Observing Mrs. 
NEAL’s action) Leave it. I will eat it in my room. 
(Mrs. NEAL turns to the L. door.) 

Mrs. Neat. Good-night. (She exits, closing the 
door. Pracy looks after her, and only DUNCAN re- 
ples.) 

Duncan. Good-night, Mrs. Neal. 


(Hamitton drops into the chair at L. of table, partly 
facing PecGy, who advances a step to R. of table. 
DuNcAN sinks back at the rx. end of the sofa, 
picking up one of the books, and looking indif- 
ferently through it.) 


Peecy. (To Hamitton) You say the trip to 
South America has been, or will be, cancelled ? 

HAMILTON. Yes. 

Peccy. In that case, father and I will go home. 
(DuncAN looks up, interested in PEGGyY’s remark.) 

HAMILTON. Oh, no, no—you are to remain—take 
your vacation with us, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Precey. But something has happened—a crime—a 
robbery has been committed. We better go. 

Duncan. Wouldn't that look like running away ? 
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HamiLton. (Sharp, surprised) Running away! 
What do you mean by that, Mortimer? 

Duncan. There is going to be some kind of an 
investigation, isn’t there? 

Hamitton. If I can persuade my wife, the mat- 
ter will drop. I'll buy her any jewelry she wants, 
but investigations—I detest them! My idea is to stop 
right here! (DUNCAN rises, in surprise.) 

Duncan. But it can’t be like that! 

Precey. Why not, if Mr. Hamilton wishes? 

Duncan. (Insisting, firmly) It can’t, because— 
(Pausing abruptly.) 

Prccy. Because what? (Looking at DUNCAN.) 

Duncan. How will it look? 

HamiLton. (Puzzled) What are you driving at? 

Duncan. (Advancing a step, earnestly) You 
know as well as I do that the jewelry was stolen by 
someone in this house! 

Pecey. (To DuNcan) You say you know it and 
Mr. Hamilton knows it? (Looking at Hamitrton.) 

Duncan. (To HAMILTON, quick) You said so 
yourself! (HAMILTON rises in astonishment.) 

Hamiton. J said so! 

Duncan. (Quick) Of course you did! 

Hamitton. (Quick) I said nothing of the kind! 
(Advancing to c.) 

DuNcAN. (R.c.) You did—you positively did! 
(Preccy watching intently.) 

HamiLton. (Quick) When? 

Duncan. When we all rushed upstairs, after 
Mrs. Hamilton discovered the loss—everybody was 
excited. 

Hamitton. Excited, then, if I said it. I didn’t 
know it, and certainly do not mean it! 

Peccy. (Earnestly) Do you suspect anyone in 
this house, Mr. Hamilton? 
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HamiLton. (Firm, strong) Certainly not! Pre- 
posterous ! 

Peccy. Mr. Duncan does! (Looking at him.) 

Duncan. (Quick) I haven’t said so! 

Precey. You said you had examined the premises, 
made drawings and inspected every inch—there is 
no trace of a clue. Those are your own words! 

Hamitton. Miss Cooper is right! You said no 
one had effected an entrance by way of a rear win- 
dow! 

Duncan. (Quick) That is only my opinion—but 
isn’t it our duty to society not to let the thief es- 
cape? 

Hamitton. (In some disgust) I know—duty— 
sociologists like that word, but I don’t, not always. 

Preecy. Duty, Mr. Duncan, means that if you 
have a definite suspicion you shall make it known to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. 

Duncan, You are putting responsibility upon me 
without warrant! I would be a_ super-detective, 
which I am not, or a villain, which I am not—if I 
assumed to walk up to anyone and charge this seri- 
ous offense! 

Hamitton. That’s right—it 7s a crime! 

Duncan. Now you begin to see it in true light! 
(HAMILTON turns toward table L. PEGGY advances 
a step toc.) 

Preecy. Mr. Duncan has planted suspicion in our 
minds—I may suspect someone or you may (To 
Hamirton.) An unjust suspicion! (DUNCAN, R.c., 
looks at Peccy. Seriously) An innocent person be- 
comes, to us, a monster who, in the guise of a friend, 
came into this house, planned and carried out a rob- 
bery! 

HamiLton. (To Peccy) What do you suggest? 

Preccy. (To Hamitton, earnestly) I ask, for the 
sake of your friends, those you trust, and who trust 
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you, that you call them here and question them— 
(Looking at DUNCAN )—in the presence of Mr. Dun- 


can! 
Duncan. (Heartily) Agreed, Miss Peggy! 
Hamitton. (Heartily) Agreed! 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 
The same scene. Two weeks later. 


The bowl of flowers has been removed from the 
table, the books off the sofa R. All the lamps on 
the stage are lighted. This means floor lamps, 
zwith some additional light from the entrance 
hall. This should light the stage sufficiently, 
without glare. 


The time ts early cvening. 


The chair at x. of table has been moved well up stage, 
and at the table, x. of it, a light chair has been 
placed. 


At Rise: Mr. Hamitton is seated in the down 
stage corner of the sofa R., reading an evening 


paper. 


EnTER: From . and c., Mrs. Hamitton, followed 
a second later by Satty, the maid. Mrs. Ham- 
ILTON wears @ light wrap and carries her hand- 
bag. No hat. 


Hamitton. (Looking up from his paper) Hello, 
Mother. Did you enjoy your drive? 
67 
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Mrs. Hamitton. Oh, yes, I suppose so. (Light 
sigh) Id rather you had come along, Edward. I 
invited Peggy, but she had some excuse. Sally, like 
a good girl, kept me company. (SALLY advances 
and aids Mrs. HAMILTON in removing her wrap, 
taking the wrap and handbag.) I intend to have 
Sally instructed in driving, and get her a license. 

Satty. (Shyly) If you think I can learn 

Mrs. Hamitton. You'll soon be as daring as a 
taxi driver. (SALLY laughs a litile ; with Mrs. Ham- 
ILTON’S wrap and bag, she exits up the stairs.) 
Sally managed to keep her head through all the ter- 
rible excitement. (Crossing to sofa, where she sits.) 

HamiLton. We can’t allow the loss to affect you 
permanently—we'll pick up where we left off—take 
the first boat to South America. 

Mrs. HAmiLton. Not until we find some trace of 
the jewelry. 

HamiLton. What do you say to the trip? 

Mrs. HAmiLton. It was originally planned for 
your health. 

HamILtton. Now you need it more than I do. 
(Rising) Vl call up the steamship company and 
make arrangements. (Folding is paper, he rises, 
advancing down C.) 

Mrs. HAMILTON. Suppose we wait another week, 
then if we hear nothing about the robbery, I’ll agree 
to go. 

Hamitton. It’s a bargain. (Crossing to table t., 
where he lays his paper) No backing down, remem- 
ber. 


(Enter DuNCAN from L. and c.) 


Mrs. Hamitton. Here is Mortimer. 
Duncan. How are you both? (Down to chair at 
R. of table x.) 
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Hamixton. I’m as fine as a two-year-old. Your 
aunt is not so frisky. (Around lower end of table 
to chair L. of it.) 

Duncan. Naturally. (Dropping into chair at R. 
of table.) 

HaAmitton. She has finally agreed to accept my 
sensible advice and make the Southern trip. 

Mrs. Hamitton. On condition that we hear noth- 
ing of the robbery within a week. (DUNCAN leans 
back in his chair with a light laugh of relief.) 

Duncan. (To Hamitton) In my opinion, it is 
perfectly safe to engage passage. 

Mrs. Hamitton. You think we need expect no 
clue? 

Duncan. Where is it to come from? All knowl- 
edge of the robbery has been kept within these walls. 
That gives the—the robber a week’s start. Why, 
the thing is as dead as a mouse ina trap! 

Mrs. Hamirton. I’m sorry to hear you say that. 
It is a great loss to me. 

Duncan. You wouldn’t take my advice. 

Hamritton. (Looking at him sharply) What ad- 
vice? What do you mean? 

Duncan. (Earnesily) Do you really want to 
know? 

Hamitton. Yes. (DUNCAN rises and pauses.) 

Duncan. This is what I mean. Over and over 
you have told me how much you like our assistant 
manager, Cooper. How much you trust him. 

Hamitton. (Looking at DuncAN) I have been 
observing him for twenty-one years. 

Duncan. (Pointedly) Is that intended to shut 
my mouth? 

HamiLton. It is intended to open it—if you 
have anything to say. 

Duncan. I simply want to present facts! 

Hamitton, (Back of chair at RK. of table, his 
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hands on chair back) When you generously agreed, 
some time ago, to make me your successor, upon 
your retirement from business, you stipulated that 
Cooper should remain with the company for life— 
if he so desired. 

HAmILtTon. That is a fact. 

Duncan. (Advancing a little falar’ C.yacing 
HamiILton) This one you may not like. In the 
event that I should succeed you, my first act would 
be to dismiss—Cooper! (He looks steadily at Ham- 
ILTON, while Mrs. Hamitton, looking at DUNCAN, 
is too surprised to speak. HAMILTON turns a pene- 
trating look upon DuNCAN, then speaks. ) 

HamiLtTon. Your reason, in plain English? 

Duncan. My reason is I do not trust him! 

Hamitton. (With the steady look) Explain 
that ! 

Duncan. You recall the evening of the robbery 
you were concerned about a contract? 

HAMILTON. Yes. 

Duncan. You sent Wayne upstairs to look for it. 
He couldn’t find it. Then you sent Cooper, and he 
said he couldn’t find it! 

Hamitton. The papers were in a drawer instead 
of on the desk, where I thought they were. 

Duncan. The papers figure only insofar as—both 
men went upstairs—Wayne and Cooper. 

HaAmitton. So did you go upstairs. 

Duncan. J came down long before the jewelry 
disappeared. So J am not the thief—am I? (Laugh- 
ing good naturedly.) 

HamILton. Why don’t you accuse Wayne? 

Duncan. I haven’t accused anyone! 

Hamitton. Suspect, then—you are throwing sus- 
picion on Cooper. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Mortimer, how can you? (Ris- 


ing.) 
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Duncan. (To Mrs. Hamitton) I haven’t—the 
idea is already in Uncle Ed’s mind. 

HamiLton. You put it there—that is, you tried 
to. 

Duncan. That’s not fair. I use my head for your 
protection. That jewelry disappeared after both 
these men had been upstairs. That’s my case! 

Hamitton. Do you expect to rest there? 

Duncan. Not if we are just—we ought to inves- 
tigate 

Hamitton. As we agreed. 

Duncan. It is Miss Peggy who postpones it— 
and she seemed most anxious at the start. Why? 

Hamitton. Well—why? 

Duncan. Haven’t you noticed that her father, 
poor man—he seems to be extremely nervous. He’s 
sick. 

Mrs. Hamitton. He is worrying—dreadfully. 
(Dowm R.c.) 

Duncan. (Alert) What about? He hasn’t lost 
anything. I observe Miss Peggy is still wearing her 
pearl ring! 

Mrs. Hamixtton. It is hers—I gave it to her. 

Duncan. That’s all right, but—I should think 
she would feel a bit sensitive, under the circum- 
stances. Since she appears to be quite happy in pos- 
session of it suggests the thought—see how one’s 
imagination travels on! 

HAMILTON. Suggests the thought 
thought ? 

Duncan. That Miss Peggy is really very fond of 
jewelry! Charming girl that she is! 

Mrs. Hamirton. Lovely girl! 

Duncan. Adorable! 

Hamitton. If you expect to cast your eye upon 
her, Mortimer, I think John Wayne is ahead of 
you. 


What 
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Duncan. (Smiling) I’m sure he is—lucky fel- 
low! 

HamiLTon. You urge the inquiry? 

Duncan. At once. 

Hamitton. That goes—we'll begin now. 

Mrs. HaAmitton. It means dreadful publicity, 
Edward. 

Duncan. (Quickly) Perhaps not—there is an- 
other way out! 

Hamitton. How? 

Duncan. When the vacation is over, you can, 
quietly and courteously, let Cooper out of the firm, 
and with him Miss Peggy. 

Hamitton. That would amount to branding them 
without a hearing. I am not the man to act so un- 
justly. 

Duncan. Very well—I leave the plan to you. 
(Abruptly) Departing from the subject—have you 
a thousand dollars about you? (HAMILTON looks at 
him in surprise.) I had a ‘phone call from a friend 
who wants that amount. 

HamiLton. Why not give him your check? 

Duncan. He wants the cash—to-night. I have 
two hundred, 1f you can scrape up the balance. 
(HamMiLton takes his billfold from his pocket and 
draws out the money.) 

Hamitton. About five hundred bucks here—if 
that is any good. (Handing DUNCAN five one hun- 
dred dollar bills.) 

Duncan, Thanks—(Taking the money )—it helps 
immensely. I'll hand you my check in the morning. 
Would Mrs. Neal give me a cup of coffee? I was 
too busy to go to dinner. 

Hamitton. Ask her, and then come back here. 

Duncan. I was going to the theatre. 

Hamirton. Cut that, and stay here. 

Duncan. Of course, since you wish it. (Crossing 
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to L. door) Excuse me. (Exit L. door. Mrs. HAm- 
ILTON 1s standing down R. of c., looking after Dun- 
CAN.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Advancing to c.) Edward, do 
you intend to subject your friends, your faithful 
employees, to questioning by the police? 

Hamitton. That is Mortimer’s suggestion. 

Mrs. Hamirton. If his suspicion should prove 
correct 

HAMILTON. Only an inquiry will decide that. 

Mrs. Hamixton. I'd rather lose everything than 
subject William and Peggy to such humiliation. 


(PEccy enters, coming down the stairs. She carries 
her handbag on her arm.) 


HamiLton. That’s generous of you and we must 
leave personal feeling out of it. 

Peccy. Do I interrupt? 

HamiLton. (Turning to Peccy) Not at all. 

Preccy. (To Hamitton) You gave me permis- 
sion to proceed freely, to follow any clues, any sug- 
gestion that might lead to the recovery of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s jewelry. 

Mrs. HAmILton. (Surprised, r.c.) Do you mean 
that you have discovered something ? 


(Mr. and Mrs. Hamitton regard Peccy with in- 
terest.) 


Peccy. (Smiling) I am not ready to walk up to 
the guilty person and make a charge, but I hope to 
do that. (Taking a folded report, on regulation let- 
ter-head size paper, from her bag) Here is a report 
from the Chase Chemical Company. I have been 
waiting for it, (HAMILTON stretches his hand for 
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the letter.) In a little while you shall see it, Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Hamitton. You seem to have caught the pro- 
fessional technique. (Turning a step to L.) 

Preccy. I am interested because I know there is 
suspicion against my father and John—Mr. Wayne. 
(Folding the paper and returning it to her bag. 
Mrs. HAmILton turns a step to R.) It’s natural, but 
we cannot rest under it—we will not. 

Hamitton. I have too much regard for your in- 
telligence to attempt evasion. Besides, 1 promised 
you should have your way. Have you a definite plan? 

Preccy. I want to call all the people who were 
here that evening of the robbery, and re-enact just 
what we did and said. I called up Tod and Tessie. 
They are coming over. Everyone else is here. 

HamiLton. We'll go through with it. Sit down, 
Mother. (Turning to his favorite place at L. of table, 
he sits.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. I feel nervous about it—as 
though something very distressing would be discov- 
ered. 

Preccy. Perhaps you had rather not stay? 

Mrs. Hamirton. Oh, yes, I shall. (Crossing to 
sofa R.) However it ends. (Sitting on sofa.) 


(Enter Top briskly from L. and c.) 


Top. (Down stage L. of c.) Good evening, folks 
and friends! Aren’t you glad I came? Health? Fine, 
yes, thanks—I’m bubbling over—only one thing fid- 
gets me—I ate fish for dinner, and I’m hungry for a 
drink. I'll toddle out and partake from the ice cooler. 
(Crossing rapidly to the L. door. He is about to exit 
when the door is opened and Mrs. NEAL appears. 
Halting) Oh, I was just going out! 
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Mrs. Neat. Mr. Tod (Advancing a few 
steps, she observes PEGGY and stops. Top to position 
a little above L. door, looking at Mrs. Neat.) I 
didn’t know Miss Peggy was here. (Top looks at 
Mrs. NEAL, then slowly exits L. door.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. Yes? (PeEacy retreats to R., 
above sofa, as Mrs. NEAL advances to c. Her man- 
ner 1s nervous. ) 

Mrs. Neav. I have just received a telegram from 
my sister. It is not good news. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Oh, I’m sorry. 

Mrs. Neat. My sister Jennie is very ill. She begs 
me to come to her, at once. (PEGGy looks at Mrs. 
NEAL with much interest.) 

HAmitton. Why, Annie, is that necessary? 

Mrs. Near. (To HAMILTON with some emotion) 
I’m afraid it’s very, very necessary. The telegram 
says so. It’s unnerved me—but I must go, if you 
are willing. 

Mrs. HamiLton. Can't you wait a day or so? 

Mrs. Near. No, I must go now, I must. My sis- 
ter may not live. I must go—to-night. 

HamiLton. (Jn surprise) To-night? 

Mrs. Neat. Yes, sir—it’s a long trip. Jennie 
lives in Toronto. I need to pack only a few things. 
I shall be able to catch the nine o’clock train. 

Hami.tton. This is very sudden. 

Mrs. NEA. Sickness comes so unexpectedly ! 

Hamirton. (To Mrs. Hamirton) What do you 
say, Mother ? 

Mrs. Hamirton. I shall not take the responsi- 
bility of detaining Annie. 

Peccy. (To Mrs. Neat) Perhaps it is not so 
alarming as you think? 

Mrs. Neat. I do not exaggerate. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Very well, you may go. 
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Mrs. Neat. Thank you—you shall hear from me 
as soon as | reach Toronto. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Andrew will drive you to the 
station. 

Mrs. NEat. Don’t trouble him. A taxi will do. 
Thank you both for all your kindness. (Going up 
c.) Forgive me for being so hasty. I don’t know 
what to say (Going up the stairs) My poor 
sister, my poor Jennie! (On verge of tears, she hur- 
ries up the stairs and off. The others looking after 
her.) 

Hamitton. (To Peccy) There goes one of your 
—witnesses. 

Mrs. Hamitton. How very sudden! 

Peccy. Very—very sudden! (Top re-enters from 
L. door.) But we have Sally. She may recall some- 
thing that will help us. 

Top. (Advancing) Sally—Sally—where is Sally? 
(To foot of stairs.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. Upstairs. 

Peccy. Tod, will you ask her to come down? (Ad- 
vancing down to R. of C., facing up stage. Top tears 
up the stairs and off.) 


(Enter Tessie from L. and c. She comes in bright 
and quick, carrying a bound book.) 


TEssIE. (Somewhat out of breath) Oh, Mrs. 
Hamilton and Mr. Hamilton and Peggy! 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Smiling) Tessie. 

Tessie. I raced here! (Advancing down c. a step 
or two. Looking at PEccy) The ring in your voice 
means something doing ! 

Peccy. Not yet. (Turning to chair at r. of sofa.) 

TEssIE. But soon! (Advancing down L. a little, 
speaking to Mr. Hamitton) Do you know, Mr. 
Hamilton—do you know 
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Hamitton. What? (TEssIE drops into chair at 
Rk. of table.) 

Tessie. Since the robbery, I’ve bought every de- 
tective story I could find! (To Mrs. Hamitton) 
My idea is that perhaps there would be something 
in one of them that might give us a clue! (Jndicat- 
ing. the book she carries.) I bought this one this 
morning, and tore through it! It’s astonishingly 
like our experience—that is, part of it. (Describing ) 
There are a lot of nice people, like us—and there’s 
a robbery—just like here! 

HamiLton. And nobody gets caught! 

Tessir. I didn’t finish it, but you can, then you'll 
kriow. (Leaving the book on the table.) 


(Lity comes running down the stairs and into the 
room.) 


Lity. (Somewhat excited) What’s the matter 
with Mrs. Neal? I met her in the hall—crying. 

Mrs. Hamirton. She has news of the illness of 
her sister. 

Tessie. Ah! Too bad! 

Mrs. Hamitton. She is going to her at once, in 
Canada. 


(SALLY comes running down the stairs quickly, in 
distress.) 


Satity. Mrs. Hamilton, what is it? (Quickly down 
c., facing Mrs. HamMILton excitedly) Mr. Tod told 
me to rush down as quick as I could—that you want 
me very important. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Yes, Sally. 

SatLy. Don’t discharge me, please! Please don’t! 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Surprised) Discharge you! 
What for, Sally? 
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SatLy. Nothing! Mrs. Neal says we're all to be 
arrested for the robbery. (In distress) 1 don’t know 
anything about it—I don’t—I don’t! (Weeping, bor- 
dering on hysteria.) 


(Everyone, except PEecGy, looks at SALLY in surprise. 
Lity advances to SALLy, placing an arm about 
her consolingly.) 


Lity. Of course you don’t, any more than we do. 
Come, don’t be a cry baby. (Leading her toward R., 
above sofa) And don’t let Mrs. Neal frighten you! 
(SaLiy draws her handkerchief from her pocket.) 

Satiy. Thank you, Miss Lily—you’re always kind 
to me. Mrs. Neal is going away (Pausing in 
confusion) Oh—she told me not to mention it! 
Now I have! 

Mrs. Hamitton. We know—she has permission. 

SALLY 45) h! Such a relief! (A sigh of re- 
lief.) 


(Lity gives her a reassuring pat on the shoulder. 
SALLY crosses to fireplace, back of sofa, Ltty 
up RK. to R. of chair up stage. Tod comes tear- 
ing down the stairs, jumping the last two, and 
into the room.) 


(pops) Elere’s yoursAn 1) be 

Tessi1E. Anyone would think you were the Inter- 
national Detective Bureau! (Rising, to HAmiLTon ) 
Doesn’t brother make a good bluff? (Laughing as 
she turns up L. to near Cc. opening. ) 

Preccy. (Promptly) I'll defend Tod—he has been 
very helpful! (Top, c., grins, pleased, and salutes.) 

Top. Ah, Chief! Where are the rest of our im- 
portant witnesses ? 

TeEsstz. Why do you call people witnesses—as if 
this was a trial? 
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Top. It is—you'll find that out before you eat an- 
other grapefruit. (Enter Cooper, followed by 
Wayne, from L. and c.) Here they are! Why, I’m 
a magician—I produce anything the public wants! 

Wayne. (To all) Good evening. (PEGGy rises: ) 

HamiLton, (To Cooper) You see, William, how 
your daughter persists. Sit down. 

Cooper. Thank you. (He goes to the chair R. of 
entrance C. and sits.) 

Tessiz. Here’s a chair, Mr. Wayne—near me! 
(Smiling and beckoning to WAYNE, indicating large 
chair at L. of Cc. entrance.) 

Wayne. (Snuling at Tessie) What a temptation! 
(Going to chair, he sits. TEsste stands RK. of 
Wayne's chair.) 

Tov. Where’s the nurse? 

Hamixton. I sent her to Philadelphia. 

Top. Poor nursie! 

Peecy. We want Mr. Duncan. 

Tov. (Cupping his hand, calling) Page Mr. Dun- 
can! (Enter DUNCAN from L., pausing at the en- 
trance.) There you are! Right out of the box! 


(DuNcAN advances down L., looking about in some 
surprise.) 


Duncan. What’s all this? 

Hamitton. The inquiry, as you suggested. 

Duncan. (Smiling) Without the police? Ha, 
ha! (Laughing) Just a rehearsal! Well, I’m sorry 
I can’t remain. I promised to meet my friend with 
the money, you know. 

Hamitton. A while ago you said you were going 
to the theatre. 

Duncan. Of course. I’m to meet him in the lobby 
of the theatre. 

Peccy, What theatre, Mr. Duncan? 
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Duncan. The Grand. 

Top. (Looking at his watch) You have one hour 
and thirty-two minutes by my little ticker. We'll 
have somebody tried, convicted and hanged before 
that ! 

Duncan. (Laughing at Top) You may, in your 
jolly burlesque fashion. 

Top. Thanks for the jolly burlesque. Wait and 
listen in. 

Duncan. I’m afraid I can't. 


(Prccy advances face to face with DUNCAN.) 


Preccy. Oh, yes, you really must! (Looking at 
him steadily.) 

Duncan. To oblige you—(Bowing to her )—Vl 
wait ten minutes. (He turns up c. PEcGy to R. of C., 
down stage.) 

Top. (Calling) Hear ye, hear ye—— (Duncan 
turns sharply, annoyed.) 

DuNcAN. This isn’t a court room! 

Top. (Snapping back) I didn’t say it was! 


(DuncAN turns again, annoyed, and turns up c., 
going out to the foot of the stairs, pausing, look- 
ing in.) 


Prccy. Suppose we treat it like an official inquiry 
ask questions and exact answers. Mr. Hamilton, 
will you preside? 

Lity. Oh, yes, Uncle Ed. You’re the judge. 

Hamirton. All right—a judge with very little 
to do. (He pushes his chair a little down stage, to 
secure a better view.) 

Tessie. I'll be the jury! You know they want 
women on juries! (Standing erect.) 

Top. (A glance at TEsste) Women, not kids! 
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Lity. (To Top) Don’t tease—it’s contempt of 
court! (Top peers around at DUNCAN, outside c.) 

Top. And don’t block up the hallways! 

Lity. Sit over near Aunt Mary, Mortimer. 
You'll get a good view of the proceedings! 


(DuNcAN advances into the room and sits at upper 
end of sofa, beside Mrs. HAMILTON, with whom 
he silently exchanges a word. Lity, up R. near 
Cooper, speaks to him.) 

(Note: This action is simultaneous and dovetails, 
no pauses. The story moves swiftly to the end 
from now on.) 

(Peccy is down stage, R. of c.) 


Duncan. (Looking at Peccy) Since Miss Peggy 
is taking the place of the prosecutor, will she make 
the opening address? It usually begins—the people 
against—against whom ? 

Peccy. (Moving to c., earnestly) I am against 
no one. I am for the truth, no matter where it 
strikes. 

Duncan. We all agree with that. Suppose we 
begin where—where Mrs. Hamilton gave you— 
(Preccy )—the ring, which you are still wearing. 

Preccy. Let us go back a little. (To Duncan) 
My father and I were invited to spend our vacation 
here. You decided to come, and had your trunk 
Sent: 

Hamitton. That surprised me, you remember, 
that trunk! 

Peccy. (To Duncan) When Mr. Hamilton 
asked you to accompany him to South America, you 
protested. (A direct question) Did you feel that we 
—my father and I—needed to be watched? 

Duncan. (Rising, sharply) Miss Cooper! Please! 

Prececy. Please answer. 
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Duncan. No! 

Peccy. You never said that or felt it? 

Duncan. (Firmly) I never felt it, or said it, to 
anyone ! 


(Hamitton looks at DUNCAN in surprise. Mrs. 
HAMILTON also stares at DUNCAN with chang- 
ing expression.) 


Preccy. Thank you! 
(DuNcAN resumes his seat, in silence.) 


Hamitton. I recall this—I asked my wife if her 
jewel box had been sent to the ship. 

Mrs. Hamitton. IJ answered: It is in my dresser 
upstairs. 

Preccy. Mr. Duncan exclaimed: “Tn your dresser! 
What a reckless way to let valuables lie about!” 

HamiLton. The exact words! 

Duncan. Does that shed any light on the rob- 
bery? 

Peccy. Yes. Everyone knew the jewelry was 
upstairs in the dresser drawer! 

Duncan. Mr. Cooper said the collection was a 
very fine one, and that he had seen it! 

Cooper. That is true. 

Mrs. Hamirton. Then Mr. Hamilton spoke of a 
contract and some papers concerning it. 

Duncan. He said they were on his desk upstairs. 

Peccy. Mr. Duncan was going out—to telephone. 
Mrs. Hamilton asked him to tell Mrs. Neal to bring 
the jewel box from the small upper drawer. 

Duncan. I told Mrs. Neal and she brought the 
jewels. 

Peccy. Then Mr. Hamilton asked my father to 
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go upstairs for the papers. (Turning to Cooper, 
up stage) Dad! 

Cooper. (Rising) I went up, could not find the 
papers, came down, and so reported. 

Pecey. Did you go in any other room, Dad? 

CoorEr. No—only in Mr. Hamilton’s den. 

Preccy. Did you see any one upstairs ? 

Cooper. I saw the nurse, Miss Young, pass the 
door, and then Sally. 

SALLY. (Quick alarm, advancing a step) Oh, Mr. 
Cooper! I only walked along 

HaAmiLton. Quiet, Sally. No one is accusing you. 
You walked through the hall, is that right ? 

Satty. (Subdued) Yes, sir. (Dropping back a 
step. COOPER resumes his seat.) 

Cooper. I saw no one else. 

Wayne. (Rising) Then Mr. Hamilton asked me 
to go up, and I went. 

Duncan. (To Precey) You have reversed the 
order. John went up first! 

Prccy. (Quickly, to DuNcaAN) Thank you, Mr. 
Duncan, for your excellent memory. 

Hamiton. It didn’t seem so good the day of the 
explosion, in my office. 

Duncan. I wanted to forget that. It was so ter- 
rible. 

Precey. If you had recalled some details, or picked 
up something in the debris, it might have helped. 

Mrs. Hamitton. Don’t speak about it, Peggy. 
This robbery is shocking enough. 

Preccy. (Turning to WayNE) Mr. Wayne could 
not find the papers. 

Wayne. I came down and said so, to Mr. Ham- 
ilton. 

Prccy. Did you see anyone upstairs ? 

Satty. (To WayNE, anxiously) You didn’t see 
me? 
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Wayne. No. (Satty drops back with a sigh of 
relief.) 

Peccy. You and Dad were upstairs only a few 
moments, 

Wayne. Mr. Hamilton was so positive about leav- 
ing the papers on top of the desk, when I failed to 
find them there I did not ransack—and I suppose 
your father felt the same way. 

Cooper. I did. (WAYNE retires to L., above Ham- 
ILTON’S chair.) 

Prccy. Do you, Mr. Hamilton, or you, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, or you, Mr. Duncan, wish to accuse my father 
or Mr. Wayne of having stolen the jewelry? (She 
directs this question to each one, pointedly.) 

Hamitton. (Promptiy) No, of course not! 

Mrs. Hamitton. I agree with my husband. 


(Pecey looks at Duncan for his reply.) 


Duncan. (To Peccy) Are you asking that ques- 
tion seriously? 

Prccy. Yes. 

Duncan. You scarcely expect me to reply in the 
affirmative? (Smiling at PEecey, as he leans back.) 

Prccy. Then, eliminating Dad and John Wayne, 
we have upstairs: Miss Young, Sally, and Mrs. 
Neal. 


(Mrs. NEAL comes down the stairs, wearing her hat 
and carrying a large traveling bag. Top, down 
R. of c., observes her.) 


Top. Here is Mrs. Neal. 


(PEccy crosses to R. of c. Top is R. of Prcey. 
When Duncan observes Mrs. NEAL, he rises 
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promptly and advances to her as she advances 
into the room.) 


Duncan. Let me relieve you of this. (He 1s about 
to lay a hand on the bag.) 

Mrs. NeEaL. Thank you, Mr. Duncan, I will keep 
it. (DUNCAN turns a step up c., keeping x. of Mrs. 
NEAL, his eyes on her. Mrs. NEAL, a little down c., 
drops the bag on the floor to her x.) 1 stopped to say 
good-bye. 

Prccy. Spare us a few moments, Mrs. Neal. 
(TEssIE drops into chair up R. vacated by Wayne.) 

Mrs. Neat. I’m afraid I can’t—the train leaves 
in half an hour. 

Prccy. We are asking a few questions about the 
robbery. 

Duncan. (Down a step) Why detain this poor 
woman ? 

Mrs, Nea. (Tearfully) I am so distressed about 
my sister. 

Top, You were expecting to leave, weren’t you? 

Mrs. Neat. Oh, no—I only received the telegram 
a little while ago. 

Top. When I rushed upstairs just now, and dashed 
into your room—by mistake—you were locking your 
trunk. It was packed, wasn’t it? 

Mrs. Neat. Why, I 

SALLy. (A step forward) Yes, Mrs. Neal, you 
packed it on Sunday. 

Pecey. And this is Wednesday. 

Mrs. NEAL. (Still well under control) Of course, 
I had word that my sister was ill, and that I might 
be called to her at any moment. 

Top. (Deliberately) Five minutes ago, when I 
went. out to the dining room—to get a drink—you, 
Mr. Duncan, were pacing the floor very anxiously. 
(Looking at Duncan.) 
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Duncan. (Abruptly, losing his temper) You 
young fool! I went to ask Mrs. Neal for a cup of 
coffee. When I learned she was about to leave for 
her sister’s home, of course I did not trouble her. 
That smashes your funny story! (Snapping his fin- 
gers at Top.) 

Mrs. Neat. Don’t quarrel on my account, Mr. 
Duncan. It seems there is a suspicion and it in- 
volves me. (To Peccy) If such a thought is in your 
mind, then search my trunk. (Opening her hand- 
bag, she takes out some keys on a ring) Here are 
my keys. I do not request—I insist that you do this. 
(Offering the keys to Prcey.) 

Duncan. (To Hamitton) What do you say, 
Uncle Ed? 

Hamitton. The Court has no comment to make 
ae (OUTESTS ole 


(Duncan takes the keys from Mrs. NEAL and ad- 
vances to Preccy with them.) 


Duncan. (Bowing, sarcastically) Madame Pro- 
secutor! (Offering Preccy the keys.) 

Peccy. I shall not search Mrs. Neal’s trunk. I do 
not expect to find in it any incriminating evidence. 
(Looking at Mrs. NeAt.) 

Mrs. NEar. (Jn anger) What do you mean by 
incriminating evidence? 

PEcey. You suggested that Mr. Duncan keep his 
temper. Why not follow your own advice? 

Mrs. Near. (Strong indignation) I resent what 
you say! If this call had not come from my sick 
sister, I would feel compelled to leave this house 
while you are here! 


(Everyone shows surprise, especially Mrs. Hamit- 
TON, ) 
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Prcey. (Quick) Why so? 

Mrs. NEAL. (With increasing indignation) If I 
go upstairs, you go up—when I come down, you come 
down, when I look at you, I find your eyes fixed 
upon me—as though you would pierce me! You 
are spying upon me—for what reason I want to 
know! 

Duncan. (Drawing out his watch, quick) You 
will miss your train (Putting the keys in his 
pocket.) 

Mrs. Neat. My poor sister! (She opens her 
handbag, searching nervously for her handkerchief, 
which she does not find) I shall be in no condition 
for traveling. Mr. Hamilton, I appeal to you—a fair, 
honorable man. May I go? (Duncan, observing 
Mrs. NEAL does not find her handkerchief, takes a 
clean, folded handkerchief from his pocket and 
presses it into her hand. Mrs. NEAL opens it, and 
brushes tears from her eyes. PEGGy is keenly watch- 
ing this action. Looking at Peccy) See! See how 
she stares at me! 


(HAMILTON rises, speaking in a firm, serious tone.) 


Hamitton. (To Preccy) Miss Peggy, if you have 
any charge to make against Mrs. Neal, make it now! 


(Everyone, intensely interested, rises, watching the 
action from their various positions.) 


Preccy. On the night of the robbery, do you all 
remember that Mrs. Neal served sandwiches here? 
(Quietly opening her handbag.) 

TeEssIE and Lity. (Promptly) Of course we do! 

Top. And I remember that Mr. Duncan enjoyed 
a hearty meal, with Mrs. Neal presiding, in the din- 
ing room! 
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Duncan. You also know that I look upon Mrs. 
Neal as—a friend. 

Peccy. Mrs. Neal gave me a sandwich of cream 
cheese. 

TEssiE. (Positively) Yes! 

Peccy. She insisted that I eat it. 

Lity. (Positively) Yes! 

Peccy. I did not eat it—I sent it to a chemist! 
(Drawing the report from her handbag.) 

Mrs. Hamitton, Tessie and Lity. (Astonished ) 
A chemist ! 

Pecey. I have his report. (Unfolding paper, look- 
ing at it) He states that examination shows the 
cheese contained arsenic! 

Lity and Tessie. (Exclamations) Arsenic! Oh! 

Preccy. (To Mrs. Neat) Can you explain how 
arsenic came to be in the sandwich you made for 
me? 

Mrs. Neat. (To Pecey, direct) Do you mean 
that I tried to poison you? 

Peccy. (Firmly) I believe you did! You com- 
plain that I have been following you—yes! to pre- 
vent you, if need be, from poisoning someone in 
this house! 

Mrs. HAmitton, Lity and Tessie. (Astonished ) 
Peggy! 

Mrs. NEAL. This is outrageous! 

Duncan. (In anger) You are accusing this 
woman of attempted murder! (Top advances to 
near PEGGY.) 

Wayne. (Over L. quick) Don’t get angry, Mr. 
Duncan. Not yet! 

Duncan. (To Peccy) Prove your charge, if you 
can. Come, Mrs. Neal, it’s time for you to go! 
(He is about to pick up Mrs. NEaw’s bag from the 
yee when Top darts across and snatches it from 
him. ) 
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Top. Not yet! (Returning quickly to r. of PEGGY 
with the bag, looking triumphantly over his shoulder 
at DuNCAN, taken by surprise, and the others as 
well. Mrs. NEAL comes quickly down a step, facing 
Preccy. DUNCAN pauses, angry and bewildered.) 

Mrs. NEAL. Give me that bag! (She faces Praey, 
who instantly snatches the handkerchief she holds 
given her by DUNCAN.) 

Prcey. (Quick) Thank you, Mrs. Neal—for Mr. 
Duncan’s handkerchief! (Laughing sarcastically, she 
drops over RK. a step. Mrs. NEAL, staring at PEaey, 
retreats a step.) 

Mrs. Neat. This woman must be insane! 

Top. Don’t you believe it! 

Duncan. (To Top) Hand over that bag! 

Top. (Gripping the bag) Not yet! 


(Peccy quickly draws from her bag a crumpled 
handkerchief from which a corner has been 
burned, a smoky, soiled remnant it is. She com- 
pares it with the handkerchief she has taken 
from Mrs. NEAL.) 


Preccy. Look at this handkerchief! (Holding up 
the burned piece) On the morning of the explosion 
in Mr. Hamilton’s office I picked this up from the 
wreckage. Now look at this one. (Holding up the 
clean handkerchief) You saw Mr. Duncan give it 
to Mrs. Neal. It has in one corner a small D cor- 
responding perfectly with the D in this burned, half- 
destroyed fragment ! 

Hamitton. (Firm and loud) Would you say 
that the two handkerchiefs belonged to the same 
person? 

Peccy. What do you think? 

Duncan. (Quick) I have a word here! J think 
Miss Peggy has real talent for the movies! (Down 
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c. a step, looking at Prccy and laughing a little) 
She might work up a very good plot, with poisoned 
cheese, initialed handkerchiefs What next, I 
wonder ? 

Top. Suppose we look in this bag and see if we 
can discover a climax? (Abrupily, taking everyone 
by surprise, Top swings the bag to L. of him, on the 
floor, dropping to his knee and opening the traveling 
bag) What’s this? (He dips into the bag and draws 
out several pieces of the jewelry shown in the first 
act, including the necklace and bracelet.) 

Mrs. Hamitton. (Rr. of Tov) My bracelet! 


(An exclamation, “Oh!” from all the women, while 
Cooper, HAMILTON and Wayne look at Mrs. 
NEAL, who gasps in fear.) 


Mrs. Hamitton. (To Mrs. Neat)) Annie! 

Hamiuton. (To Mrs. Neat) You thief! 

Mrs. Neat. (An outcry) No—no—no! 

Top. (Rising) What’s the use of bluffing? (Pass- 
ing the articles to Mrs. HAmiILton, who examines 
them.) 

Hamitton. (Stern and solemn) Fairly, honestly 
caught! (Pointing an accusing finger at Mrs. NEAL. ) 


(Peccy restores both handkerchiefs to her handbag, 
turning a step, to look down at the bag.) 


Hamitton. (To Duncan) Mortimer, what do 
you say? 

Duncan. (To Mrs. Neat) Annie! 

Mrs. NEAL. (A wail) Oh, Mortimer! (Advanc- 
ing to DUNCAN, overcome. ) 

HamiLton. You introduced this woman as a 
friend of yours! 

Duncan. (Places his arm about Mrs. NEAL) She 
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is my wife! (Everyone greatly astonished, sup- 
pressed exclamations, but no repetition of the word) 
A secret marriage! I stand with her! (To Mrs. 
NEAL) Annie, we'll face it together ! 

HAmILton. (Sternly) You will! Explain, in a 
few words! 


(All attentive as DUNCAN speaks.) 


Duncan. (A complete change of manner) It’s 
just as this girl—( PEGcy)—says! I put a small ex- 
plosive near your office—not to kill you—no, to 
frighten you, so you would retire and turn the busi- 
ness over to me. I was ambitious, or call it greedy 
and jealous, if you prefer. Jealous of Cooper, who 
had earned your confidence. You brought him here, 
and Peggy, then you planned to travel South. Finally 
you insisted upon me going along. All my plans 
were knocked. I meant to remain here with—my 
wife. (Releasing Mrs. NEAL a little) We needed 
money. It was my fault that Annie took the jewelry. 
I figured you on the boat before the loss was dis- 
covererd. We couldn't get rid of the things quickly, 
so Annie was taking them out of the country. The 
money I borrowed was for her. Annie, give it back! 


(Mrs. NEAL, in tears and trembling, opens her bag. 
DUNCAN R., near her. ) 


HamILton. (Sterniy) You may keep it. At least 
you did not steal that. (Mrs. NEAL looks at him.) 

Mrs. Neat. (To HamiLton) What will you do 
with us? 

Hamitton. (Sternly) You have brought disgrace 
and shame upon yourselves. Anything I might do 
could not hurt you more. Take that money and go 
where you like—you and your husband! -I will 
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never see either of you again! (DUNCAN places an 
arm about Mrs. NEAL, who is in tears. Both turn 
up c. Mrs. HAMILTON, standing R., brushes the tears 
from her eyes. Haminton observes her) Mother, 
we are not going to distress ourselves over this 
wretched ingratitude. (Brighter tone) Let us look 
at the bright side of the picture, and see that we 
have discovered true friends, loyal and honest, faith- 
ful to a trust and to themselves. 
Ati. Peggy! 


(All siniling as they group back of PEccy, who is c. 
Liry comes quickly to R. of Peccy, near Top, 
who is nearer Mrs. HAMILTON, extreme R. 
WAYNE down L. of PEGcy. HAMILTON L. be- 
low table. Satty back of sofa. CoopER near 
upper end of sofa, relieved and smiling. Dun- 
cAN and Mrs. NEAL, disgraced and humuliated, 
move slowly out c. and L., the others not heed- 
ing them.) 


Wayne. (Pleased) Didn’t I say Peggy would 
make good? 

Prcey. I regret that I was obliged to point the 
accusing finger! 

HaAmitton.. It was your duty. And now I have 
an accusation. 

Liev; Uncle Bal 

Hamitton. I charge that this young lady, Miss 
Peggy Cooper, is entitled to the ten thousand dollars’ 
reward which I told her should be hers if she suc- 
ceeded. Has she succeeded ? 

ALL. Yes! 

Hamitton. Does she get it? 

Aut. (Loud) Yes! 

PEccy. (Looking at Top, smiling) This is my 
able assistant ! ; 
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Top. (Grinning) Little Sherlock Holmes! 


(All laughing and talking, crowd about PEGGY, con- 
gratulating her.) 


CURTAIN 


KICK IN 


Play in 4 acts. By Willard Mack. 7 males, 5 females. 
2 interiors. Modern costumes. Plays 244 hours. 


‘Rick In’’ is the latest of the very few available mystery 
plays. Like ‘‘Within the Law,’’ ‘‘Seven Keys to Baldpate,’’ 
‘The Thirteenth Chair,’’ and ‘‘In the Next Room,’’ it is one 
of those thrillers which are accurately described as ‘‘not having 
a dull moment in it from beginning to end.’’ It is a play with 
all the ingredients of popularity, not at all difficult to set or to 
act; the plot carries it along, and the situations are built with 
that skill and knowledge of the theatre for which Willard Mack 
is known. An ideal mystery melodrama, for high schools and 
colleges. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 


TILLY OF BLOOMSBURY 


(‘‘Happy-Go-Lucky.’’) A comedy in 3 acts. By Ian 
Hay. 9 males, 7 females. 2 interior scenes. Modern 
dress. Plays a full evening. 


Into an aristocratic family comes Tilly, lovable and youthful, 
with ideas and manners which greatly upset the cirele. Tilly 
is so frankly honest that she makes no secret of her tre- 
mendous affection for the young son of the family; this brings her 
into many difficulties. But her troubles have a joyous end in 
charmingly blended scenes of sentiment and humor, This comedy 
presents an opportunity for fine acting, handsome stage settings, 
pnd beautiful costuming. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) 

: Price, 75 Cents. 


BILLY 


Farce-comedy in 3 acts. By George Cameron. 10 males, 
5 females. (A few minor male parts can be doubled, mak- 
ing the cast 7 males, 5 females.) 1 exterior. Costumes, 
modern. Plays 214 hours. 


The action of the play takes place on the S. S. ‘‘Plorida,’’ 
bound for Havana. The story has to do with the disappearance of 
a set of false teeth, which creates endless complications among 
passengers and crew, and furnishes two and a quarter hours of 
the heartiest laughter. One of the funniest comedies produced in 
the last dozen years on the American stage is ‘‘Billy’’ (some- 
times called ‘‘Billy’s Tombstones’’), in which the late Sidney 
Drew achieved a hit in New York and later toured the country 
Several times. (Royalty, twenty-five dollars.) Price, 75 Cents. 
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